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REVIEWS 
Speeches of Henry Lord Brougham, upon Ques- 
tions relating to Public Rights, Duties, and 
Interests; with Historical Introductions, and 
a Critical Dissertation upon the Eloquence of 
the Ancients. 4 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, Black 
& Co. 
Asa political debater—perhaps as an orator— 
Lord Brougham is, beyond all question, the 
foremost man of the age. He has experience, 
energy, vast and varied knowledge, and words 
and sarcasm at command, and is restrained by 
no scruples, personal or political: but that he 
js a statesman, in the largest sense of the word, 
or a philosopher in the best—that he is a man 
who will leave to after-times traces of his influ- 
ence in the amelioration of our laws and insti- 
tutions, or stores of treasured wisdom either in 
his speeches or writings, to be consulted with 
reverence by future generations, we very much 
doubt. Few men indeed ever possessed such a 
wer of stimulating public opinion—few, such 
riminating tact and skill in foreseeing the 
direction in which it was about to manifest itself 
with overwhelming force ;—few, therefore, have 
ever ridden more frequently on the shoulders of 
the Yas at their memorable triumphs. But of 
all the great measures that will hereafter charac- 
terize out age, and with all of which his name 
is associated, how few originated with him! how 
few but must have been carried without his aid, 
or in defiance even of his opposition! Where 
others have ploughed, and harrowed, and sown, 
there, always, has Lord Brougham been, to share 
in the harvest, and reap golden opinions. Who- 
ever looks with discriminating judgment into 
his public life will be convinced that the motive 
wer of all his actions is personal ; and a fever- 
ish and insatiate thirst for public applause, and 
the power it confers, at the bottom of all his 
gyrations. Quiet and seclusion, call them by 
what flattering name you will—philosophic re- 
tirement, or literary leisure, would be to him 
worse than death. His sole aim, purpose, and 
present ambition is to damnify, ad if possible, 
overthrow Lord Melbourne’s ministry; and in 
this pursuit he is utterly reckless of means and 
consequences—he will vote with the Tories, raise 
a bue-and-cry against Lord Durham, denounce 
is own Reform Bill, call for household suffrage, 
parliaments and vote by ballot, concoct 
four ponderous volumes as the Preface to a party 
pamphlet,—do, in fact, anything to accomplish 
his purpose, Unfortunately, however, for the 
success of his project, he himself stands in the 
way. Lord Brougham has not only to reconcile 
his present bearing with that of the Henry 
Brougham of better days, but with the conser- 
vative babble of the itinerant Lord Chancellor. 
He cannot throw a stone at his enemies but it 
recoils with double force on himself, nor hint 
afault in their conduct which does not awaken 
% reminiscence of his own versatile and loose 
actos. It is his cue just now to flatter and 
umour the people—he is therefore the zealous 
advocate of all their most cherished wishes, with- 
cut reference to time or circumstances, the prac- 
ical or the possible—not from any noble or ge- 
lerous sympathy with them, which might lead 
him to overlook difficulties, but that he may thus 
picrease his power, and become personally more 
rmidable to his former colleagues. 








It may be a question worthy of deliberate con- 
sideration hereafter, what is the yalue of all the 
services which Lord Brougham has rendered 
to his country ?—what the beneficial result of the 
tremendous energy, power, and unceasing rest- 
lessness of a man who for years spoke with a 
voice potential as the representative of the great 
body of the intelligent reformers—not of York- 
shire merely, but of all nations? It is not, how- 
ever, our intention on this occasion to interpose 
such serious matters between the curiosity of the 

ublic and its gratification. These volumes have 

een eagerly expected, and will be eagerly read. 
The announcement of the Historical Introduc- 
tions foreshadowed to the experienced a feast of 
stinging personalities, after the fashion of the 
late articles in the Edinburgh Review ; and the 
thirst of the public must be slaked before we 
can hope to be permitted, with patient good 
temper, to test the purity of the waters. 

Scattered, then, over these Introductions, will 
be found what is to be considered as a vindica- 
tion of the past and present conduct of Lord 
Brougham. It rests, of course, on the presumed 
apostacy of his former colleagues. We have a 
history, in little, of all the late ministerial 
changes—the government of Lord Grey is con- 
trasted with the government of Lord Melbourne 
—and the writer dwells on what he is pleased 
to call the impatience of the Reformers with the 
one, and of their united efforts to uphold the 
other :— 

“ They (the ultra liberal party) plainly saw that 
they had been, by their clamour against the late Mi- 
nisters, playing into the hands of the Court and the 
Tories. They were alarmed at what they had done ; 
and joined heartily with the new Opposition, that is, 
the ousted Ministry, in measures which soon removed 
the new Government, restoring, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, the Ministry of November 1834. When 
this Ministry was thus re-appointed, those who had, 
by their impatience and opposition, driven them 
from the helm, were all at once found to be the 
most patient, the most reasonable, the most forbear- 
ing, the most tractable and considerate of men. The 
experience of November 1834 had not been thrown 
away upon them ; and all that they had before urged 
against the do-little, or the do-nothing policy in 
England, and the coercive policy in Ireland, was 
now forgotten, or remembered only to draw invidious 
distinctions between the Government of Lord Grey, 
nay, the Government of Lord Melbourne himself, 
and the new Government of 1835, 

* It required but little sagacity to discern the real 
meaning of all this. Those parties were conscious 
of having turned out Lord Melbourne in Novem- 
ber ; they had repented bitterly of their short-sighted 
and unreasonable conduct towards him; and were 
resolved on that amendment of life which is always 
the best fruit of repentance, the surest proof of its 
being sincere. But their own honour must be 
saved; they must needs have a pretence for this 
total change of conduct as well as of language ; they 
had not the manly candour to say, ‘ We were wrong 
last year, and we suffered for it—henceforth you will 
find us reasonable.’ On the contrary, they affected 
to believe the gross absurdity, that the Lord Mel- 
bourne of November was not the Lord Melbourne 
of May ; and they openly and unblushingly averred, 
that they supported him in 1834 because he and his 
new Cabinet, composed of the former Cabinet with 
the addition of Lord Grey‘s eldest son, were inca- 
pable of doing such things towards Ireland as he 
and that same Cabinet, and Lord Grey himself, with 
the hearty support of that son, had done in 1833. 
Assuredly, neither Lord Melbourne, nor Lord 
Howick, nor, indeed, any of the other Ministers, ever 





gave countenance to so monstrous an absurdity—so 
gross and audacious a delusion. But their adherents 
in all places were most diligent and unremitting in 
the use of this topic, and it saved the new Govern- 
ment for at least one year, if not longer. Until the 
death of William IV., indeed, this formed the staple 
of the Ministerial defence upon all occasions ; not by 
themselves, but by their adherents both in and out 
of Parliament.” 

The most invidious distinctions, he says, were 
drawn between Lord Grey's government and 
Lord Melbourne's, and the most lavish promises 
were made on behalf of the latter :— 

“ Alas! alas! How are those mighty boasters 
fallen—those fair hopes blighted! Three years have 
elapsed, and nothing, absolutely nothing, has been 
done, except to finish the Municipal Reform begun 
by Lord Grey. The adverse Court furnished a pre- 
text for two of those three years ; but at length the 
young Queen ascended the throne of her ancestors, 
and threw herself, absolutely and without any kind 
of reserve, even as to naming the humblest atten- 
dant upon her Royal Person, into the hands of her 
Ministers. Did the Government which had been 
painted as looking so much more honest than Lord 
Grey’s, and being so much more bold in Reform, 
now use its power to carry great measures of im- 
provement? On the very contrary, they lost not an 
hour in casting off all fellowship with Reform, and 
began a course of arbitrary government in some of 
our colonies, ive acqui in the slavery of 
others, and absolute inaction at home.” 

In the Introduction to what is called the 
“Speech on the Maltreatment of the North 
American Colonies,” we have an apologetical 
defence of the censure which it contained on the 
conduct of the government :— 

“Tt is well known that Lord Brougham never 





| showed any disposition to censure the present Go- 


vernment until they adopted a course wholly at 
variance with his oftentimes recorded opinions, As 
long as he could support them, the history of Par- 
liament shows that he rendered them every assist- 
ance in his power; nor did he ever while in office 
exert himself more, or spare himself less, than in 
their defence in 1835, and in carrying through the 
House of Lords the great measure of Municipal Re- 
form.—In the Summer of 1836, he refrained from 
all complaint when he saw his measures for prevent- 
ing Pluralities and Non-residence abandoned, and a 
bill introduced upon opposite principles—In 1837, 
he continued to lend them support on all but one or 
two occasions, when it was impossible to approve their 
conduct—and on the Canada Resolutions especially, 
last May, he was compelled to oppose them; a duty 
which he performed with manifest reluctance. He 
had during that Session, 1837, expressed his opinions 
upon the necessity of altering the Reform Bill in 
essential particulars, and especially of extending the 
Elective Franchise. The present Session was un- 
happily opened with a declaration on the part of the 
Government as a body, that they took a view wholly 
different from that of most Reformers; indeed, of 
the great body of the Liberal party throughout the 
country. To this has been added their support of a 
policy by which the rights of the subject are invaded, 
and the maintenance of peace itself put in jeopardy. 
They who complain of Lord Brougham—(the Mi- 
nisters themselves are assuredly not of the number) 
—for adhering to his declared opinions, are respect- 
fully requested to assign any reason why he should 
abandon his own principles—those which he has 
maintained, without the least deviation, throughout 
his whole life—merely that he may support the 
Ministers who have most conscientiovsl;, no doubt, 
though for the country most unfortunate, sen fit to 
adopt other views.” 

This subject is again referred to:—* But al- 
though notice was most plainly given by Lord Brough- 
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am, that he should be found among the friends of 
the ministry no longer than they adhered to their 
popular principles; and, above all, no longer than 
they showed a disposition to make the Reform Bill 
bear its appointed fruit of a good and cheap govern- 
ment, the senseless advocates of the Ministers have 
betokened much surprise at his openly and strenu- 
ously opposing them when they took a course in- 
finitely beyond anything that in 1835 could be even 
imagined—when, as soon as the accession of the 
Queen threw the whole Court into their hands, they 
ostentatiously avowed themselves hostile to all im- 
provement of the Reform Bill, even to the cor- 
rection of its most manifest defects—when they made 
war upon the rights and liberties of the whole Cana- 
dian people, suspending their free constitution, and 
proclaiming a Dictatorship, because a revolt had 
broken out in the corner of one or two parishes, 
occasioned by acts of gross legislative violence and 
injustice—when they framed their new Civil List 
upon the most exploded and unreasonable principles, 
and without the least regard to the economy which 
the people have an unquestionable right to demand 
—finally, when they refused to comply with the 
voice of the whole people by emancipating the 
slaves, encouraged even a revival of Slave Trading, 
and exercised their absolute control over the arrange- 
ments of the Queen’s household, by dismissing Lord 
Charles Fitzroy from her Majesty’s service, as a 
punishment for conscientiously voting against the 
continuance of Slavery. 

“ It is confidently believed, that no person of ordi- 
nary discernment and the most limited portion of 
fairness, can read the notice so plainly given in the 
second Liverpool Speech, of the terms on which 
alone Lord Brougham would continue a supporter of 
Government, and say that he could now be found 
among their friends without an utter abandonment 
of all the principles which he professed in 1835, and 
which indeed, were those of his whole public life. It 
is equally clear, from his supporting the Ministry in 
1835—from his giving them no opposition in 1836— 
from his only opposing them upon their Canada Bill 
in 1837—and from his beginning the opposition 
which he has given them during the present session 
(1838) as soon as they declared against Reform, and 
Emancipation, and also against Economy—that their 
own conduct alone has caused the separation ; and 
that no falsehood was ever uttered, even in the utmost 
heats of political discord, with so audacious a dis- 
regard of the most notorious facts, nay, of the most 
recent and best known dates themselves, as that in- 
sinuation which would connect his opposition with 
the fact of his holding no office in the present Minis- 
try. He ceased to hold office in the Ministry, April, 
1835 ; he strenuously supported them all that year. 
Another Chancellor was appointed in 1836. Lord 
Brougham abstained from opposing them even when 
they abandoned his Plurality Bill, and brought for- 
ward a Chancery Reform so utterly ridiculous that 
every party gave it up, and its authors themselves 
speedily abandoned it to universal scorn. He even 
abstained from attending in Parliament that Session, 
because he was apprised by the Ministers that his 
doing so would be fatal to the Government. In 
1837, he pursued the same friendly course wherever 
he could, and only gave a reluctant opposition to 
the unconstitutional Bill for seizing the Canadian 
Money without the people’s consent. When, secure 
in Court favour by the entire possession of the 
Queen’s whole authority, they proceeded to abandon 
almost every one important ground on which he had 
ever agreed with them—then, and not before, his 
opposition began. Ifthe Ministerial advocates have 
any proofs to give of political or party obligation,— 
or, above all, any one single personal reason, arising 
from personal obligations of any sort whatever, why 
he should—not adhere to them—(for that would be 
to abandon his own opnions)—but mitigate the 
expression of his dissent from them—or in any way 
show forbearance towards them personally—it will 
be far better to give those proofs and reasons, and, 
above all, those facts, than to persist in distorting 
plain well known facts, disregard dates, and re-echo 
groundless and unintelligible complaints.” 

As to his censure of the Colonial Secretary, 
(the party most involved in the ministerial re- 
sponsibilities for the state of the North American 
Provinces) those who complain are— 


¢ 








“ Requested to assign any reason why full licence 
having been always allowed him [Lord Glenelg], and 
some of his principal colleagues, to form their own 
opinions—with them to oppose Parliamentary Re- 
form up to 1st March 1831—to defend the Manchester 
Massacre—to support the Six Acts—to remove Lord 
Fitzwilliam from office for attending a Parliamentary 
Reform Meeting at York—to oppose Lord Brough- 
am’s motion on the case of Smith the Missionary— 
why, those noble persons having without any blame 
whatever been suffered formerly to hold such courses 
—and having, so happily for the country, and so ho- 
nourably for themselves, adopted a different line of 
policy from Nov. 1830 to Nov. 1837, Lord Brough- 
am alone should be complained of, for continuing 
since Nov. 1837 to abide by the very same prin- 
ciples which he had not taken up for the first time 
in Nov. 1830, but held in all former times? It is 
respectfully asked what right they who now complain 
of Lord Brougham for differing from the Noble Se- 
cretary of State, have to expect that he should rather 
differ from his former self than from his former col- 
league ; and while yet unable to partake of the con- 
victions that have come over others, should abandon 
that devotion to the cause of freedom, and of peace, 
to which his public life had been consecrated ?”” 


On the question of party, and its influences, 
he observes— 

“ When not pushed too far, it is justifiable and it 
is useful. It teaches men to overlook minor differ- 
ences of opinion, for the purpose of effecting common 
objects of superior importance; and warns them 
against the fatal error so well described by Mr. Fox, 
of giving up all to an enemy rather than anything 
to a friend. It is, however, equally manifest, that 
the abuse of this doctrine may lead to a justification 
of the very worst misconduct—may be used as a 
cover for the most sordid speculations of private in- 
terest—and may sap the foundation of all public 
principle whatever. It is to be hoped that the party 
zeal of those above referred to, may not lead them to 
such excesses. But for the present it does appear 
to have made the most grave questions of national 
polity—Retrenchment—Slavery—Colonial rights— 
Constitutional principle—Peace itself—all sink into 
nothing compared with the single object of main- 
taining a particular class of men in power, and in- 
vested with the patronage of the Crown, as well as 
entrusted with the affairs of the Empire.” 

In the Introduction to the second speech on 
Canada affairs, the attack is personally directed 
against Lord Melbourne, who took occasion to 
observe that for three years he had anticipated 
this opposition :— 

“Then (says Lord B.) the observant by- 
stander, who perceives that Lord Brougham never 
failed to support the Ministers most zealously until 
they changed their conduct, must be led to infer 
that this change of theirs was all the while foreseen 
and predetermined by the noble Viscount—though 
certainly concealed with some care, and with entire 
success, from all his followers. But if it shall be said 
that the noble Viscount’s constant expectation, his 
daily foresight, of what he pleasantly called a change 
in Lord Brougham, without reflecting that it is an 
alteration in himself, was owing to some impression 
which he had respecting Lord Brougham’s habits 
and character, it will follow that he must have given 
frequent indications of this mistrust, of this presenti- 
ment, both in public and in private, and must have 
explicitly ascribed the active support of 1835, the 
kind and considerate abstinence of 1836, and the 
partial and reluctant dissents of 1837, to their real, 
though still not very intelligible cause; and at all 
events, that he never can have given Lord Brougham, 
or any common friends, the most distant ground for 
believing that he gave him the least credit for being 
influenced by the kindness of friendship, or the stea- 
diness of principle, or the magnanimous sacrifice of 
personal considerations to either friendship or duty. 
It must, of course, be absolutely impossible that Lord 
Melbourne should have left his opinions and his ex- 
pectations doubtful upon this head, or ever expressed 
any feelings of gratitude, much less any indications 
of being sensibly touched by Lord Brougham’s con- 
duct towards him and his government, when he was 
all the while penetrated with the conviction that 
Lord Brougham was only waiting for an occasion to 













vent ‘ his long-suppressed and thus exasperated ap; 
mosity’ against his former friends and colleagues, jf 
indeed, this should not have been the case—if ¢ 
very opposite should turn out to have been mop 
nearly the fact—it must be confessed that both the 
Lords have been placed in situations quite unp 
cedented, though the one of those situations yj 
perhaps, upon reflection be felt to be somewhat |e 
enviable than the other.” 


A note on this passage contains some curig 
information, from which larger inferences m 
be drawn than are at first apparent. 

“ A similar indiscretion was committed by the nob 
Viscount, in the first Civil List debate, when 
Brougham was charged by him with courtier 
conduct. * * This Lord Brougham at once repelled, } 
stating that Lord Melbourne, who had thoughtlesgy 
made it, must better than most men know, if he gare 
himself a moment’s time for reflection, how ut! 
groundless it was. Indeed, all the world knew thi 
very well; none so well, however, as Lord Brougham 
former colleagues and the present Royal Family, 
For he it was who, though honoured with the lat 
Duke of Kent’s friendship and co-operation upon tl 
great question of Education (as referred to in th 
Slavery speech, 20th February 1838), had neve 
theless refused to withhold his opposition to th 
Prince’s Lottery Bill in 1818, and caused his Royal 
Highness to withdraw it; a step which, as the co 
stant enemy of Lotteries, he felt reluctantly obliged 
to take, notwithstanding His Royal Highness’s y 
gent application; and to which the Duke ever 
ascribed his great pecuniary embarrassments, Lori 
Melbourne and his colleagues must have also wel 
known, that Lord Brougham’s falling into disfavou 
with King William IV. was entirely owing to hi 
pressing upon that Monarch the immediate formatio 
of the Government under Lord Melbourne himsel 
and his sudden declaration in his place, that thi 
Government was ready to continue in office,—as 
which wholly prevented His Majesty from executing 
his design of changing his ministers, as he had hoped 
to do, if they had expressed any kind of reluctance 
to go on after Lord Grey’s resignation. The same 
individuals also well knew His Majesty’s severe dix 
pleasure and disappointment at Lord Brougham 
peremptory refusal to take the Government in May 
1832, when His Majesty was desirous that it should 
be re-constructed by him of persons willing to carry 
the Reform Bill; for it is believed that they both 
knew of his intercourse with His Majesty, and 0 
the written correspondence on Lord Brougham’s pe 
sitive refusal.” 

The Chancellor’s exclusion from office was, it 
appears, a consequence of the personal dislike 0 
his late Majesty—but why does he run back for 
further evidence of his uncourtierlike disposition, 
to the Duke of Kent's Lottery Bill? Is that 
opposition supposed to have its influences o 
official exclusions? We should as soon believe 
that such exclusions had their influences on the 
fierce opposition which opened the first parlia- 
ment of the young Queen. 


dation, and a sketch of Lord Brougham’s po 
litical life and services :— 
“ That Lord Grey’s Government might be form 


We are now favoured with a little self-lau-§ 





he most reluctantly yielded to solicitations to aban 
don an enviable and secure position, both as to proft 
and power, because he was unwilling to disappoitt 
the Whig party, and shrank from the heavy respo 
sibility of preventing a Reform Government from 
being established; though he soon after discovered 
that the party had fallen into the trap, some of then, 
it is believed, very willingly, of having him removed 
from his real and natural place in the Commom 
House of Parliament. It is pretty well known that 
he adhered to the cause of Slave Emancipation, ata 
large sacrifice of private fortune. It is admitted by 
Lord Melbourne that his help was never withheld 
from the Government until they made war up 
popular rights last March, and turned their back 
upon popular opinions last November. Nor ist 
denied that he has, ever since he ceased to hol 
office, given up almost his whole time to jude 
duties in the House of Lords and the Privy Coun 
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the discharge of their professional duties. Moreover, 
if Lord Melbourne had spoken with the least reflec- 
tion, he would have been aware that the facts of the 
ase which he wholly overlooked, are irreconcileably 

to the intimations of his alleged foresight 
and acuteness. What does he think, for example, of 
his leaving entirely out of view the somewhat re- 
markable circumstance, that Lord Brougham’s most 
active and necessary exertions to defend and uphold 
the Government, (a task somewhat heavier than 
Lord Melbourne is perhaps aware of,) were made 
immediately after its formation, when, of course, if 
at any time, Lord Brougham’s differences with his 
former colleagues must have been the widest, upon 
the supposition of his listening to personal consi- 
derations? Then, again, having left out of his view 
this fact respecting the beginning of the period, how 
emes the noble Viscount to have equally passed 
over another fact which signalised its close—the 
Ministerial declaration against Reform ? No attempt 
js here made to blame that policy ; but at least there 
seems some haste, not to say unfairness, in wholly 
leaving it out of view, as if it could by no possibility 
be connected with the matter in question.” 

Complaints of his conduct, we are told, were 
never before heard, except from a few anony- 
mous writers. ‘The Cabinet party were loud in 
expressing thanks for support :— 

“It must further be observed that Lord Brougham 
never laid any ground for disappointment, by pro- 
fessing an adhesion to the Government in all cir- 
cumstances. On the contrary, his speech in July 
1835, at Liverpool, expressly avowed that he would 
look to their measures, and that when he found 
these were framed with a regard to the people's 
good, and propounded on the principles which were 
known to guide his public conduct, he would sup- 
port them—but if another course were pursued, he 
would oppose them, and see which party the people 
would stand by. These were his words while pre- 
paring to redeem the first part of the pledge, by 
supporting the Municipal Reform, which he almost 
singly fought through the House of Lords. It is 
once more respectfully and humbly asked why he 
should be so piteously complained of for now re- 
deeming the other pledge also? It really seems as 
if no supporters were valued or trusted except those 
who have adopted the new maxim of Treasury mo- 
tality never professed by Lord Brougham, possibly 
never clearly comprehended by him, that the more 
a Ministry is in the wrong, the more imperative be- 
comes the duty of flying to its defence. Whoso 
would work out his salvation in Downing Street, it is 
necessary that he believe this; and if he act up to 
his faith, he shall be deemed a friend indeed. 

“That there is any great danger of the people 
suddenly deserting the Government, and opposing 
them, is little to be apprehended. The people are 
disappointed, disheartened, and dispirited—they are 
becoming distrustful of all public men of the regular 
Whig party, as they are hostile to all of the adverse 
faction, although from the latter they never could 
have less of Constitutional Reform, and probably 
would have more of important practical improve- 
ments; and, at least, their restoration to place would 
give back to the liberal side many of its best sup- 
porters, who are at present trammelled by official 
connexion, and other ties hard to loosen. But 
although the people are thus flat and indifferent,— 
although they may do nothing to destroy the exist- 
ing Ministry,—they will not stir a finger to help 
it; the first quarrel with the Court will ‘seal its 
doom ; and the Whigs, as a party, will have ceased 
to rule.” 

In another of these Introductions a sketch is 
given of the history of the Reform Bill. After 
speaking at some length of Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Ward (Lord Dudley), and Mr. Huskisson, as 
the principal opponents of the measure, he thus 
sums up :— 

“ Although Mr. Canning’s hostility to reform had 
been the most often signalized, yet his death in Au- 
tumn 1827, in no degree relaxed the opposition of 
his surviving followers, all of whom remained united 
Upon this point. They no doubt departed widely 
from his course, in other respects: and they so far 
deserted the ground which he had latterly taken, as 
even to join those with whom his hostility had be- 





come the most personal, evincing their habitual love 
of place by holding office with the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Mr. Peel, after their new Whig allies had 
been somewhat cavalierly ejected from office by the 
Court. Nor was it till the following Summer that 
they received the reward due to such place-loving 
propensities, by being ejected as unceremoniously as 
the Whigs had been before. Lord Dudley and Mr. 
Huskisson, with the lesser members of the party, 
Lords Palmerston, Melbourne, and Glenelg, were 
once more in opposition, and gradually resumed the 
Whig connexion ; but their hostility to reform re- 
mained unabated. Nor is it one of the least remark- 
able events in their history, that to a reform question 
they owed the last misfortune of losing their places 
in 1828. They had taken the long-headed, not to 
say crafty, view of their new leader, Mr. Huskisson, 
that giving members to Birmingham on the dis- 
franchisement of Retford for corruption, would tend 
more to prevent further mischief—that is, as he ex- 
plained it—really effectual reform, than merely 
opening the franchise to the adjoining hundreds. 
On this the Duke and Sir Robert Peel differed with 
them, possibly deeming it a poor stratagem, and con- 
ceiving it better to oppose reform altogether in a fair 
and manly way, than by means of a trick. On this 
the parties quarrelled ; and when the general ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform was debated in 1830, 
the remains of the Canning party gave it their un- 
mitigated opposition, as they continued to do until, 
being in office with Lord Grey and other Reformers, 
they all at once became root-and-branch adversaries 
of the existing system, and wholesale proselytes to 
the reforming creed.” 

We have then a general review of the merits 
and demerits of the Reform Bill itself. There 
is no further talk, as at Inverness, of the ignorant 
impatience of the reformers: we are not now 
told that Lord Grey's ministry went too far 
rather than not far enough—that “ we have done 
too much rather than too little.” The necessity 
for doing more is now so manifest, that the 
apology for his opposition rests on the assumed 
do-nothing policy of the present ministers. It is 
not our intention, as we have stated, to take up 
a cudgel for the ministry: we are by no means 
inclined to argue that they have shown a becom- 
ing zeal and worthy resolution to carry out the 
great principles of the Reform Bill, without 
which the bill itself was a mere profitless delu- 
sion: but we readily admit that they are in a 
position of great diificulty—the apathy and in- 
difference of the people leave them compara- 
tively without support ;—“ although the people 
do nothing to destroy, they will not stir a finger 
to help them.” But this apathy is consequent, 
not so much on the demerits of the present mi- 
nistry, as on the rebuff which the people received 
heretofore,—when, after all their exertions, and 
all their sacrifices in favour of the Reform Bill; 
and when it required only good counsel from, and 
courage in, their leaders, to have carried trium- 
phantly all other such fundamental changes and 
ameliorations in the laws and institutions of the 
country, as would have placed their rights, liber- 
ties, and interests beyond the reach of ministers 
or courtiers, of Lords or Commons,—they were 
twitted with their ignorant impatience, and told 
to rejoice over the changes effected, and not be 
so eager for further change. It was then that 
the public spirit was cast down—public confi- 
dence shaken; and the present ministry are im- 
potent in proportion to the arrogant assumption 
and do-nothing policy of others. However, we 
have resolved not to be drawn into controversy, 
and shall therefore allow Lord Brougham to 
come forth with a confession of his present po- 
litical faith. 

The total extinction of the close boroughs may 
“have been right; but then, provision has not 
been made for those practical uses thus lost. A 
public servant, as an Attorney-General, for institut- 
ing a necessary, though unpopular prosecution, or a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for maintaining a re- 
quisite but odious tax, may lose their seats, and thus 





hamper an administration<nay, even occasion its 
dissolutiom Since the bill passed, it has actually 
happened that, the Attorney-General being excluded 
from Parliament during a whole session, all the mea- 
sures for reforming the law were stopt for a year. It 
is pretty certain that some changes in the distribu- 
tion of office, which are now much called for, cannot 
be attempted, on account of the determination, pro- 
bably a temporary determination, of some populous 
places, not to return the official persons who now 
represent them. To remedy this great defect, the 
giving seats without votes to certain members of the 
Government has often been proposed, and the subs 
ject was broached in the House of Lords, when the 
bill was under discussion. To enable a person to 
change his office without vacating his seat, would be 
a less violent change, and would answer some at 
least of the same purposes. 

“The number of small constituencies created by 
the bill is a yet greater defect. There are now above 
a hundred members chosen by towns which have not 
above two hundred voters. The evils of this are 
enormous. Each such burgh is as bad as the worst 
class of the old burghs, and by far the most corrupt 
of all, with the single but great exception of non- 
resident voters being no longer empowered to vote—— 
an exception which limits the expense of the elec-- 
tions, without at all limiting the bribery practised in 
the several places, To remedy this glaring defect, it 
is certain that all householders whatever should vote, 
which was the plan about to be proposed by Mr. 
Brougham in November 1830. The restriction to 
ten pound householders is in every respect objec. 
tionable; and in none more than this, that it is a 
perfectly different qualification in different places— 
that sum answering to a large house and a good in- 
come, in remote country towns, while in the capital 
and neighbouring burghs, no house, even the meanest 
and occupied by the poorest person, is rated under 
double the amount. But the gross inequality of the 
distribution is still more to be reprobated. A million 
of persons and an enormous wealth, in one or two 
counties, have no greater weight in the scale of Par. 
liamentary influence than a few hundred poor persons 
in some obscure town. It is plain that while this 
inequality continues, little confidence can be given 
to the resolutions of the Commons as an indication 
of the public opinion, 

“The duration of Parliament is clearly far too 
long. Members chosen while the state of the Sove- 
reign’s life presents the prospect of a six or seven 
years’ seat, never think of their constituents any more 
than if they had none. The most striking examples 
of this have been afforded during the past Session, 
No Minister could have obtained the very discredit- 
able votes which the enemies of Negro emancipation, 
friends of the planters, have obtained, had a general 
election been nigh at hand. But when five or six 
years must elapse before the day of reckoning arrives, 
men of feeble principles, and greedy of promotion, 
or eager to share in the dispensation of public pa- 
tronage, disregard the distant and uncertain displea- 
sure of their constituents, and only seek to escape 
the more swift wrath of the Minister. Triennial 
Parliaments ought most certainly to be substituted 
for septennial. 

“The necessity of securing the electors by the 
plan of secret voting, seems at length to have forced 
itself on the minds of those formerly most reluctant 
to entertain the subject of the Ballot. To tenants 
this would assuredly afford no protection ; it seems, 
however, clear that it would be some shelter to trades- 
men; and the scenes at the last general election 
appear to show that some such protection is neces- 
sary, if town elections are to be other than a farce, 

“ But a large extension of the suffrage is the one 
thing needful; nor can any consistent Reformer feel 
very clearly in favour of the Ballot, while so few 
classes have the right to vote at all. The mere 
household qualification will clearly not suffice. ‘That 
comprehends many of the least enlightened and least 
independent classes in societv—persons always look- 
ing up to rank and fortune, and ever ready to square 
their conduct to the wishes of those who possess them ; 
while it wholly excludes the better informed, more 
virtuous, and incomparably more independent, and 
less time serving class of workmen who have struggled 
to educate themselves, and are less beholden to their 
employers than these are to them, No one, however, 
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can desire to let in any ignorant and profligate person 
merely because he is twenty-one years of age, and 
not insane or convicted of acrime. Therefore an 
education qualification seems on every account to be 
the fittest. Lord Brougham’s Education Bill pro- 
vides for this in all votes respecting school affairs ; 
nor can there be conceived a reason why it should 
not be extended to Parliamentary elections. 

“ How far all or any of these salutary and even 

necessary improvements may be introduced into our 
new Parliamentary constitution within a few years, 
there are no means of conjecturing. The existing 
Government have declared against all further change. 
Arrogating to the authors of the Bill an infallibility 
never before ascribed to any men, and a power of 
foreseeing future events which no human being can 
be gifted with, they have decided that the unerring 
and prophetic wisdom of 1831 cannot be appealed 
from ; and that all we now complain of must be en- 
dured, rather than alter a final measure, and charge 
its authors with the proneness to err, which had here- 
tofore been imagined to be the lot of man. This 
delusion will continue as long as Members of Parlia- 
ment shall regard their own personal interest in pro- 
motion and patronage as of more value to them than 
the favour of their constituents and the good will of 
‘the people at large. But, in the meantime, the con- 
fidence of the country is wholly alienated from its 
Government, and the representative body enjoys fully 
less of the public esteem and respect than those whom 
a few years ago, men of big professions and puny 
performance used to taunt with holding their power 
of making laws by an hereditary title. It would be 
well if their own election had bestowed a better spirit 
of conduct with a title supposed to be so much more 
valid.” 

Having thus put onthe record Lord Brougham’s 
defence,—which, indeed, is rather a series of 
charges against others,—we shall next select 
some of the historical sketches of more perma- 
nent, if not more general interest :—and first 
of the state of public opinion at the time of the 
Queen's trial :— 

“ Few events have excited a more deep and gene- 
ral interest among the people of England, than the 
arrival of Queen Caroline in June 1820, and the 
proceedings which the king, her husband, immedi- 
ately compelled his ministers, most reluctantly, most 
elearly against their own fixed opinions, and there- 
fore most certainly against their duty, to institute 
against Her Majesty, for the purpose of degrading 
her and dissolving the marriage. Nor was there the 
least difference of opinion in the country, whether 
among those who sided with the Queen, or those 
who blamed her most, upon the injustice and in- 
tolerable cruelty of this conduct on the King’s part. 
No one pretended to doubt that, from the time of 
her first coming to England, and her marriage with 
the Prince of Wales, she had been treated as no wife 
before ever was, and that after a few months permis- 
sion to reside nominally under the same roof, but 
without enjoying any other rights of a wife, she had 
been compelled to live apart from her husband, and 
had even received a written notice from him that 
this separation must be considered as for life. That 
every engine of annoyance had been set in motion 
to render her life miserable was also universally 
known; and every one was aware, that, after all 
temptations had been thrown in the way to seduce 
her from her conjugal duty, that a pretext might be 
obtained for justifying the continual ill treatment of 
which she was the victim, she had triumphed over 
all those arts, escaped those snares, and been declared 
guiltless by a secret tribunal appointed in 1806, to 
try her behind her back, without any one present on 
her part, and composed of the political and personal 
friends of the Prince. Wherefore, when it was as- 
serted that during her residence on the continent, whi- 
ther she had by a continuance of the same persecu- 
tion been at last driven, her conduct had been watched 
and found incorrect, all men said, that if blame there 
was, a far larger share of it fellon her royal husband 
than on herself. But when it was found that he, the 
wrong-doer, was resolved to vent upon his victim the 
consequences of his own offences,—when it was known 
that he whose whole life since his marriage, had been 
a violation of his marriage vows, was determined to 





destroy his consort after deserting and ill-using her, 








—and when it was announced that his design was, 
to obtain a release from the nuptial ties, which had 
never for an hour held him fast, on the pretence of 
the party so deeply injured by his inconstancy and 
his oppressions having at length fallen into the snares 
set for her,—the public indignation knew no bounds, 
and all the people with one voice exclaimed against 
a proceeding so indecently outraging every principle 
of humanity and of justice. Whether the facts 
alleged were true or false, the people never gave 
themselves a moment’s trouble to inquire ; and if the 
whole case should be confessed or should be proved, 
it was quite the same thing; he who had done the 
wrong had no right to take advantage of it, and if 
every one tittle of the charges made, had been ad- 
mitted by the party accused, the people were resolved 
to stand between her and her persecutor’s injustice.” 


The repugnance of the House of Commons to 
the whole proceeding was manifest from the first ; 
and it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, that a deputation should wait on Her 
Majesty, and convey to her the opinion of the 
House, that she might, without a sacrifice of 
honour, accede to the King’s proposal, and leave 
the country. This, with the spirit of an injured 
and insulted woman, she boldly refused to do. 

“Tt now became apparent that the inquiry prepa- 
ratory to the bill must proceed. Her Majesty peti- 
tioned the House of Lords to be heard by her counsel 
against a secret committee being appointed to ex- 
amine her conduct in her absence; and the counsel 
were at half an hour’s notice heard, but in vain. * * 
The Lords then appointed a secret committee, to 
whom papers in a sealed green bag were delivered. 
After examining these in secret, they reported that a 
Bill of Degradation and Divorce should be brought 
in, which was accordingly done; and it was read a 
first time on the 5th of July. After rejecting an 
application from the Queen to be furnished with 
lists of the witnesses against her, the 17th of August 
was fixed for proceeding with the case. On that day 
this unexampled proceeding commenced—a proceed- 
ing in which the forms of the constitution were ob- 
served, while its spirit was outraged at every step— 
a proceeding over which the ferocious tyranny of 
Henry VIII. presided, although the customs of par- 
liament were observed throughout, and which af- 
forded a practical proof, that influence may, with a 
little delay, effect in the nineteenth century almost 
all that undisguised and unmitigated prerogative 
could accomplish in the sixteenth. 

“The first movement of the Queen’s counsel was 
to demur, as it were, to the bill, and call upon the 
House to reject it upon the ground of justice and 
of all constitutional principles, whether the state- 
ments in the preamble were true or false. * * Every 
effort, however, was for the present unavailing, either 
to stop the government in its course, or animate and 
alarm the peers into a resistance on behalf of the 
constitution and the country. All without perhaps 
one exception, both of the government and of both 
Houses, abhorred the measure ; and if they could 
have been sure that throwing it out immediately 
would not have occasioned a change of ministry, as- 
suredly the bill never would have remained one hour 
in existence. But then, as in much later times, the 
great fear was of letting in the opposition ; and Tories 
were daily seen abandoning their whole principles, 
upon the pretence that they had no other way of 
preventing what, to their eyes, seemed the most for- 
midable of all events,—exactly as in the present day 
we have seen Whigs giving up their most most sacred 
opinions one after another, and attaching not the 
weight of a feather to retrenchment, and popular 
rights, and the progress of reform, and the rights of 
colonies, and the maintenance of peace, and the ex- 
tinction of Slavery, and the prevention of the Slave 
Trade itself, when weighed in the balance against the 
one evil of a change which should let in their adver- 
saries, and turn out their patrons from the dispensa- 
tion of court favour. 

“The preliminary objection, in the nature of a 
demurrer, being overruled, the bill proceeded ; that 
is, the case against the Queen was opened, and wit- 
nesses were examined to prove it, after the Attorney- 
general had opened the charge in a long speech of 
minute detail—a course which was extremely ill 
considered by the advocates of the bill, who could 





guided in their detailed statements wholly Ay 
result of the Milan commission, the manifest disere. 
pancies between the answers which their questions 
shewed that they expected to get, and those actually 
given, afforded constant occasion to their adversaries 
to cast discredit upon the testimony.” 


The result is well known. On the 10th of No. 
vember the bill was withdrawn. 

“ The usual insertion of Her Majesty's name in 
the liturgy was still withheld, and a motion on the 
subject suggested by Sir Charles Wetherell, a deter. 
mined, but most honest and consistent, as well as 
highly-gifted member of the Tory party, was rejected 
in the House of Commons. In the following sum. 
mer, the coronation of George IV. was proceeded 
with, and of course the Queen claimed to be crown. 
ed, as all her royal predecessors had been ; but this, 
too, was peremptorily refused, and the annoyance 
occasioned by these vexatious proceedings, comi 
after so long a life of ill-treatment, is generally be. 
lieved to have hastened her end. The mournful in. 
scription which she desired to have placed upon her 
coffin is well known—‘ Caroline of Brunswick, the 
murdered Queen of England.’” 


But though we have come thus suddenly to 
the close of this disgraceful history, there were 
some matters of a prior date, which ought not 
to be passed over in silence. It is truly ob- 
served in the Introduction to the speech on the 
prosecution of the Rev. R. Blacow for libel, 
that the malignity and gross indecency which 
polluted that part of the press devoted to the 
persecution of the Queen, was without precedent; 
and yet there is no doubt existing at this mo- 
ment, that this filthy and disgusting persecution, 
which tended to degrade the morals of the whole 
nation, originated with, and was paid for by the 
Court. The Queen was unwilling to prosecute, 
and her resolution was only once overruled :— 

“A reverend clergyman of the established church 
thought fit, in the discharge of his sacred duties, to 
preach a sermon abounding in the most gross scur- 
rility. The main subject of his attack was Her Ma- 
jesty’s going in procession to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where she attended divine service in the month of 
November, to offer up thanks for her providential 
deliverance from her enemies; and was surrounded 
by countless thousands of the people, her steady and 
unflinching supporters. The wonderful spectacle 
which the great capital of the empire exhibited on 
that remarkable occasion, has never perhaps been 
adequately described. But it perhaps may be better 
understood if we add, that those who witnessed the 
extraordinary pomp of her present Majesty’s visit to 
the Guildhall Banquet last November, and who also 
recollect the far more simple and unbought grandeur 
of the former occasion, treat any comparison between 
the two as altogether ridiculous. When Queen 
Caroline went to celebrate her triumph, and to thank 
Géd for ‘ giving her the victory over all her enemies,’ 
the eye was met by no troops—no body-guards—no 
vain profusion of wealth—no costly equipages—ne 
gorgeous attire—no heaving up of gold—no pride of 
heraldry—no pomp of power, except indeed the 
might that slumbered in the arms of myriads ready 
to die in her defence. But in place of all this, there 
was that which the late solemnity wanted—a real 
occasion. It was the difference between make-believe 
and reality—between play and work—between repre- 
sentation and business—between the drama and the 
deed. When the young Queen moved through her 
subjects, she saw thousands of countenances lit up 
with hope, and beaming with good-will, and hundreds 
of thousands of faces animated with mere curiosity. 
Queen Caroline had been oftentimes seen by all who 
then beheld her ; she had been long known to them; 
her whole life had but recently been the subject of 
relentless scrutiny ; hope from her of any kind there 
was none. All that she was ever likely to do, she 
had already done; but she had been despitefully 
used and persecuted ; she had faced her enemies an 
defied their threats—dared them to the combat, and 
routed them with disgrace. In her person. justice 
had triumphed ; the people had stood by her, and 
had shared in her immortal victory. The solemnity 
of November 1820, was the celebration of that great 
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gent, and although they who partook of it had no 
griid interests to pursue, no selfish feeling of any 
kind to gratify ; although they were doing an act that 
jnstead of winning any smile from royalty, drew down 
the frowns of power, and were steering counter to 
the stream of court favour, adown which Englishmen, 
ofall people in the world, are the most delighted to 

ide ; yet the occasion was one of such real feeling, 
« much the commemoration of a real and a great 
event, and the display of practical and determined 
feelings pointed to a precisely defined and important 
abject, that its excitement baffles all description, and 
annot be easily comprehended by those who only 
witnessed the comparatively tame and unmeaning 

t of November 1837. 

* In the proportion of its interest to the people at 
lage, was the indignation which this celebrated fes- 
tival excited at Court; and the time-servers speedily 
fnding that they could not in anything so well re- 
commend themselves to favour in high quarters as 
by attacking this solemnity in any way, lost no time 
in opening their batteries of slander. According to 
the plan which had been adopted by Her Majesty’s 
advisers, all the ordinary herd of libellers were suf- 
fered to exhaust their malice unresented and unpro- 
yoked. But a sermon preached to a large congrega- 
tion, and one of exemplary piety, by a Minister of 
the Established Church, and one laying claims to 
extraordinary sanctity of life and fervour of religious 
feeling, could not be thus passed over. Her Majesty’s 
Attorney-general therefore moved the Court of King’s 
Bench for a Criminal Information against Mr. Bla- 
cow the offender ; and obtained a Rule to shew cause 
upon a simple affidavit setting forth the fact of the 
slander and the publication by preaching, but not 
denying the matters alleged. It was found upon ex- 
amining the precedents and the other authorities, 
that the Queen-Consort had aright to have her Rule 
without the usual affidavit of denial, and that it 
would be irregular to make this affidavit. Her Ma- 
jesty was quite prepared, and indeed she wished, to 
deny upon oath the whole matter laid to her charge, 
but her inclination was overruled, on the result of 
the search for precedents. No cause was shewn by 
the defendant ; and, the trial coming on at Lancaster, 
Mr. Brougham, who had obtained the Rule while he 
held the office of Attorney-general to the Queen, 
led for the prosecution, in opening which the follow- 
ing speech was delivered. ‘The reverend defendant 
was his own counsel, and made a long abusive speech, 
fullof every kind of irrelevant matter, and continually 
interrupted and threatened with punishment by Mr. 
Justice Holroyd, the learned judge who tried the 
cause. The jury without hesitation found him guilty.” 


The Queen died in the interval between the 
Information being obtained and tried. 
We shall now proceed to make a selection 
from the personal sketches ;—and first of 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Ward (Lord Dudley). 
“Mr. Canning and Lord Dudley especially, the 
men of the greatest talents in the party, were truly 
formidable antagonists. Possessing in an equal degree 
all the resources of accurate and extensive informa- 
tion, all the powers of acute reasoning and lively 
fancy, and all the accomplishments of the most 
ed classical education, they differed rather in 
the degrees to which habit and accident had fitted 
them for actual business, and in the strength of their 
understandings as influenced by their inclinations, 
than in the genius or the acquirements which might 
inspire or had trained their oratory. Mr. Canning 
was the more powerful declaimer—Lord Dudley had 
the more original fancy and the sharper wit; although 
mevery kind of wit and humour Mr. Canning, too, 
greatly excelled most other men. Lord Dudiey 
could follow an argument with more sustained acute- 
ness, while Mr. Canning possessed a skill in state- 
nent which frequently disposed of the matter in dis- 
pute before his adversary was aware that his flank 
been, as it were, turned, and thus spared himself 
the labour of an elaborate attack by argumentation. 
prepared for their greater exhibitions with ex- 
tteme care, and wrote more than almost any other 
modern orators; but Mr. Canning had powers of 
tttempore debating which Lord Dudley had either 
hever acquired, or hardly ever ventured to exert, and 
he used those powers with the practised dexterity 
vhich long and constant exercise can alone bestow, 
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sometimes in pronouncing the whole of a speech, and 
at other times, in the far more difficult task, the last 
attainment of rhetorical art, of weaving the extem- 
porary up with the prepared passages, and delivering 
the whole so as to make the transition from the pre- 
vious composition to the inspiration of the moment, 
wholly imperceptible, even to the most experienced 
eye. In habits of business, and the faculties which 
these whet, or train, or possibly bestow, Mr. Canning 
had, of course, all the advantage which could be*de- 
rived from a long life in office acting upon abilities 
of so high an order. But that Lord Dudley only 
wanted such training to equal him in these respects, 
was apparent from the masterly performance of his 
official duties, which marked his short administration 
of the Foreign department in 1827. 

“ Here, however, all parallel between these emi- 
nent individuals ends. In strength of mind, in that 
firmness of purpose which makes both a man and a 
statesman, there was, indeed, little comparison be- 
tween them. Both were of a peculiarly sensitive and 
even irritable temperament; and this, while it affected 
their manner, and followed them into debate, quitted 
them not in the closet or the Cabinet. But in Mr. 
Canning the weakness had limits which were not 
traced in the nervous temperament of Lord Dudley. 
He suffered all his life under what afterwards proved 
to be a diseased state of the system, and, after making 
the misery of part of his existence, and shading the 
happiness even of its brightest portions, it ended in 
drawing a dark and dismal curtain over his whole 
faculties towards the close of his life. The result of 
the same morbid temperament was a want of fixed 
inclination—a wavering that affected his judgment as 
well as his feelings—an incapacity to form, or after 
forming, to abide by any fixed resolution—so that a 
man more amply endowed with the gifts both of 
nature and fortune than any other in any age, al- 
though he rose to great station, enjoyed an enviable 
share of renown, and never appeared in any capacity 
without raising an admiration great in proportion to 
the discernment of the beholders, passed through life 
with less effect upon the fate of his fellow-creatures 
than hundreds of the most ordinary men on whom, 
as he was well entitled, he daily looked down. The 
article in which his power has been the most felt, 
was certainly that of Parliamentary Reform, of which 
he was, with all his party, the constant and uncom- 
promising adversary, and on wl.ich the last and per- 
haps greatest efforts of his genius were made.” 

Mr. Huskisson. 

“With these men was joined Mr. Huskisson, than 
whom few have ever attained as great influence in 
this country, with so few of the advantages which are 
apt to captivate Senates or to win popular applause, 
and, at the same time, with so few of the extrinsic 
qualities which in the noble and the wealthy can 
always make up for such natural deficiencies. He 
was not fluent of speech naturally, nor had much 
practice rendered him a ready speaker; he had none 
of the graces of diction, whether he prepared himself, 
(if he ever did so) or trusted to the moment. His 
manner was peculiarly ungainly. His statements 
were calculated rather to excite distrust than to win 
confidence. Yet, with all this, he attained a station 
in the House of Commons, which made him as much 
listened to as the most consummate debaters; and 
upon the questions to which he, generally speaking, 
confined himself, the great matters of commerce and 
finance, he delivered himself with almost oracular 
certainty of effect. This success he owed to the 
thorough knowledge which he possessed of his sub- 
jects ; the perfect clearness of his understanding; the 
keenness with which he could apply his information 
to the purpose of the debate; the acuteness with 
which he could urravel the argument, and expose 
anadversary’s weakness,or expound his own doctrines. 
In respect of his political purity he did not stand 
very high with any party. He had the same intense 
love of office which was and is the vice of his whole 
party, and to which they have made such sacrifices, 
reducing indeed into a principle, what was only a 
most pernicious error, the source of all unworthy 
compliances, the cloak for every evil proceeding, 
that no one can effectually serve the state in a private 
station. One immediate result of this heresy was, 
to make Mr. Huskisson, like his leader, mistake 
place for power, and cling to the possession of mere 
office when the authority to carry those measures 





which alone make office desirable to a patriot, was 
either withheld or removed for preferment’s sake. 
Yet whoever has known either of these three great 
men, and casts his eye on those followers whom they 
have left behind, may be justified in heaving a sigh 
as he exclaims,* Eheu! quam multo minus est cum 
reliquis versari, quam meminisse tui!” ” 
Sir James Mackintosh. 

“To the great subject of the Criminal Law, Sir 
James Mackintosh brought a mind well versed in 
the general principles of legal science ; an acquaint- 
ance with ethical philosophy, indeed with every de- 
partment of philosophy, perhaps unequalled among 
his contemporaries; and the singular advantage of 
having devoted the best years of his life to the ad- 
ministration of justice. His mind was, besides, stored 
with various knowledge, as well practical as scientific, 
and, although he had never cultivated the exacter 
sciences since his early years, yet his original pro- 
fession of a physician made the doctrines of Natural 
Philosophy familiar to him; and if it has been said, 
and justly said, that no man can be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with any one branch of knowledge without 
having some skill in the others also, to no depart- 
ment of study is this remark so applicable as to that 
of jurisprudence, which pushes its roots into all the 
grounds of human science, and spreads its branches 
over every object that concerns mankind. He was 
the better prepared for successfully accomplishing 
the task which he undertook, by the singular absence 
of all personal virulence, and even factious vehe- 
mence, which had uniformly marked his course both 
in public and private life: it reconciled to him those 
from whom he most widely differed in his opinions, 
and tended greatly to disarm the opposition with 
which his efforts as a Reformer were sure to meet, 
especially among the members of his own profession. 
This quality, together with his long experience as a 
Criminal judge, more than compensated for his in- 
feriority in weight as a legal authority, to his illus- 
trious predecessor, [Sir S. Romilly] who, although 
he stood so far at the head of the Bar as to have 
nothing like a competitor, had yet confined his prac- 
tice chiefly to the Courts of Equity, and whose supe- 
rior influence as a statesman and a debater, might 
suffer some diminution from the opposition his more 
severe demeanour was apt to raise. 

“On the opposite side of the account were to be 
set the weaknesses, most of them amiable or acci- 
dental in their origin, some of which enfeebled his 
character, while others crippled his exertions. His 
constitution, never robust, had suffered materially 
from his residence in India. He entered Parliament 
late in life, and, although always a most able and 
well-informed speaker, occasionally capable of asto- 
nishing his audience by displays of the most brilliant 
kind, he never showed any powers as a debater, and, 
being more of a rhetorician than an orator, was not 
even calculated to produce the impression which 
eloquence alone makes; while, as a practical man of 
business, in all that related to the details of mea- 
sures, or the conducting them through Parliament, 
he was singularly helpless and inefficient. It must 
also be admitted that his mild deportment, his candid 
turn of mind, and the gentleness of his nature, while 
they might disarm the anger of some adversaries, 
were calculated to relax the zeal of many friends; 
and he was extremely deficient both in that political 
courage which inspires confidence in allies, while it 
bears down the resistance of enemies, and in that 
promptitude, the gift of natural quickness, combined 
with long practice, which never suffers an advantage 
to be lost, and turns even a disaster to account. His 
style of speaking, too, was rather of the epideictic, or 
exhibitory, than of the argumentative kind ; and, as 
his habitual good nature led him not only to avoid 
vehement attacks, but to indulge in a somewhat 
lavish measure of commendation, offence was given 
to friends more than ever enemies were won over. 
Even his most celebrated performances were less re- 
markable for reasoning than for dissertation ; and 
the greatest speech he ever made—nor was there 
ever one more eminently striking and successful de- 
livered in Parliament—the speech on the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill in 1819—although abounding in the 
most profound remarks, and the most enlarged views 
of policy and of general law, clothed in the happiest 
language, and enlightened by the most felicitous 
illustration, was exposed to the criticism of some 
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judges of eloquence, as defective in the grand essen- 
tial of argument, and of that rapid and vehement 
declamation which fixes the hearer’s attention upon | 
the subject, making the speaker be forgotten, and 
leaving his art concealed. 

“ Against the purity of this eminent person’s public | 
conduct, no charge whatever was ever fairly brought. 
Few men, indeed, ever made greater sacrifices to his | 
principles while his party was excluded from power, 
or were less rewarded for them when that party was | 
admitted to office. He had early joined with those | 
whose sanguine hopes led them to favour the French 
Revolution, and kept them blind for a season to the 
enormities of its authors. His‘ Vindicie Gallice, a 
work of consummate ability, was the offering which 
he then made on the altar of the divinity whom he 
worshipped. With most good men, he afterwards 
agreed in repudiating indignantly, and as if ashamed 
of his former friendship, all alliance with the Jacobin 
party ; nor, although he perhaps went somewhat far- 
ther in his recantation than others who never had 
bowed at the same shrine, could he be said ever to 
have swerved from those liberal principles which 
were the passion of his early and the guide of his 
riper years. Upon his return from India, he at once 
refused the most flattering offers of place from Lord 
Liverpool’s government ; and he persevered, with the 
Whig party, in a long and apparently hopeless oppo- 
sition to the end of the war, and through fifteen 
years of the ensuing peace. At length the party for 
which he had sacrificed so much succeeded to power, 
and he, though among the very first of its most dis- 
tinguished members, was almost entirely passed over, 
while men of little fame, others of hardly any merit 
at all, and not a few of Tory principles till the mo- 
ment of the government being formed, were lifted 
over his head; and planted in the cabinet of the 
Whigs. In that cabinet, indeed, there must have 
been some who could not with a steady countenance 
look down upon him thus excluded, while they were 
admitted to unexpected power. His treatment, ac- 
cordingly, has formed one of the greatest charges 
against the whole arrangements then made ; but jus- 
tice requires that Lord Grey should be acquitted of 
all blame in this respect; for he had never been in 
any habits either of personal or of party intercourse 
with Sir James, and might be supposed to share in 
the coldness towards him with some of the older 
Foxites unjustly and unaccountably felt. But even 
those members of the government, who lived with 
him in constant habits of friendship, have much more 
to urge in explanation of this dark passage in the 
history of the party than is commonly imagined; for 
the objectors do not sufficiently consider, that, while 
Sir James Mackintosh’s health, and aversion to the 
habits of business required by certain offices, excluded 
him from these, others are, by invariable practice, 
given to high rank. The occasion of his being here 
mentioned, is the invaluable service which he ren- 
dered to the cause of Law Reform; a service that 
must endear his memory to all enlightened states- 
men, and all good men, independent of the other 
assistance for which the rapid progress of liberal 
principles has to thank him; a p¥ogress so beneficial 
to mankind, so profitable to the Whig party at large, 
s0 advantageous to a select few of the Tories, now 
mingled with that Whig party, but so utterly barren 
of all benefit whatever to Sir James Mackintosh 
himself.” 





Mr. Grattan. 

“Tt would not be easy to point out any statesman 
or patriot, in any age of the world, whose fame 
stands higher for his public services; nor is it pos- 
sible to name any one, the purity of whose reputation 
has been stained by so few faults, and the lustre of 
whose renown is dimmed by so few imperfections. 
From the earliest years at which he could appear 
upon the political stage, he devoted himself to state 
affairs. While yet in the prime of youth, he had 
achieved a victory which stands at the head of the 
triumphs ever won by a patriot for his country in 
modern times; he had effected an important revolu- 
tion in the Government, without violence of any 
kind, and had broken chains of the most degrading 
kind, by which the injustice and usurpation of three 
centuries had bound her down. Her immediate gra- 
titude placed him in a situation of independence, 
which enabled him to consecrate the remainder of 
his days to her service, without the interruption of 





in the same course of patriotism marked by a rare 
union of the moderation which springs from combin- 
ed wisdom and virtue, with the firmness and the zeal 
which are peculiar to genius. No factious partisan, 
making devotion to the public cause a convenient 
and a safe mask forthe attainment of his selfish in- 
terests, whether of sordid avarice or of crawling 
ambition, ever found in Grattan either an instrument 
or dnaccomplice. No true friend of the people, in- 
spired with a generous desire of extirpating abuses, 
and of extending the reign of freedom, ever com- 
plained of Grattan’s slowness to join the untarnished 
banner of patriotism. No advocate of human im- 
provement, filled with the sacred zeal of enlarging 
the enjoyments or elevating the condition of man- 
kind, was ever damped in his aspirations by Grat- 
tan’s coldness, or had reason to wish him less the 
advocate of Ireland, and more the friend of his 
species. 

“The principal battle which he fought for his 
native country, required him to embrace every great 
and difficult question of domestic policy ; for the 
misrule and oppression exercised by England over 
the Irish people extended to all their commercial 
dealings, as well as to their political rights, and 
sought to fetter their trade by a complicated system 
of vexatious regulations, as well as to awe their 
legislators by an assumption of sovereignty, and to 
impose the fetters of a foreign jurisdiction upon the 
administration of justice itself. In no part of this 
vast and various field were Mr. Grattan’s powers 
found to fail, or his acquirements to prove deficient ; 
and he handled the details of fiscal and of mercan- 
tile policy, with as much accuracy and as great 
address as he brought to the discussion of the broader 
and easier though more momentous question—the 
great question of National Independence. He was 
left, on the achievement of his great triumph, in pos- 
session of as brilliant a reputation as man could 
desire; and it was unsullied by any one act either 
of factious violence, or of personal meanness, or of 
the inconsistency into which overmuch vehemence 
in the pursuit of praiseworthy objects is wont to 
betray even the most virtuous men. The popular 
favour which he enjoyed to so unexampled a degree, 
and in such unmeasured profusion, was in a short 
time déstined to suffer an interruption, not unusual 
in the history of popular leaders; and for refusing 
to join in the designs, of a more than doubtful origin, 
of men inferior in reputation of every kind, and of a 
more than doubtful honesty—men who proscribed 
as unworthy of the people’s esteem all that acknow- 
ledged any restraints of moderation—he lived to see 
himself denounced by the factious, reviled by the 
unprincipled, and abandoned by their dupes, the 
bulk of the very nation whose idol he had but lately 
been. 

“The war with France, and the fear of revolu- 
tionary movements at home, rendered him for some 
years an alarmist; and he joined with those who 
supported the hostilities into which Mr. Pitt and the 
Portland seceders from the Whig party unhappily 
plunged the empire. But he carried his support of 
arbitrary measures at home a very short way, com- 
pared with the new allies of the Government in 
England ; and the proceedings of the Irish Ministry 
during and after the Rebellion, found in him an ad- 
versary as uncompromising as in the days of his most 
strenuous patriotism, and most dazzling popularity. 
Despairing of success by any efforts of the party in 
Parliament, he joined in the measure of secession 
adopted by the English Whigs, but after a manner 
far more reconcileable to a sense of public duty, as 
well as far more effective in itself, than the absurd 
and inconsistent course which they pursued, of re- 
taining the office of representatives, while they re- 
fused to perform any of its duties, except the enjoy- 
ment of its personal privileges. Mr. Grattan, and 
the leaders of the Irish opposition vacated their seats 
at once, and left their constituents to choose other 
delegates. When the Union was propounded, they 
again returned to their posts, and offered a resistance 
to that measure, which at first proved successful, and 
deferred for a year the accomplishment of a measure 
planned in true wisdom, though executed by most 
corrupt and corrupting means—a measure as neces- 
sary for the well-being of Ireland, as for the security 
of the empire at large. He entered the Imperial 





professional pursuits; and he continued to persevere | Parliament in 1805, and continued, with the e 


tion of the question upon the renewal of the war in 
1815, a constant and most powerful coadjutor of the 
Whig party, refusing office when they came into 
power upon Mr. Pitt's death, but lending them a 
strenuous support upon all great questions, whether 
of English policy or of Irish, and showing himself 
most conspicuously above the mean and narrow 
spirit that would confine a statesman’s exertions to 
the questions which interest one portion of the em. 
pire, or with which his own fame in former times 
has been more peculiarly entwiged. 

“ Among the orators, as among the statesmen of 
his age, Mr. Grattan occupies a place in the fore. 
most rank; and it was the age of the Pitts, the Foxes, 
and the Sheridans. His eloquence was of a very 
high order, all but of the very highest, and it wag 
eminently original. In the constant stream of a dig. 
tion replete with epigram and point—a stream on 
which floated gracefully, because naturally, flowers 
of various hues,—was poured forth the closest rea. 
soning, the most luminous statement, the most per. 
suasive display of all the motives that could influence, 
and of all the details that could enlighten his audi. 
ence. Often a different strain was heard, and it was 
declamatory and vehement—or pity was to be moved, 
and its pathos was touching as it was simple—or, 
above all, an adversary sunk in baseness, or covered 
with crimes, was to be punished or to be destroyed, 
and a storm of the most terrible invective raged, 
with all the blights of sarcasm, and the thunders of 
abuse. The critic, led away for the moment, and 
unable to do more than feel with the audience, could 
in these cases, even when he came to reflect and 
to judge, find often nothing to reprehend; seldom in 
any case more than the excess of epigram, which 
had yet become so natural to the orator, that his 
argument and his narrative, and even his sagacious 
unfolding of principles, seemed spontaneously to 
clothe themselves in the most pointed terseness, and 
most apt and felicitous antitheses. From the faults 
of his country’s eloquence he was, generally speaking, 
free. Occasionally an over fondness for vehement 
expression, an exaggeration of passion, or an offen- 
sive appeal to Heaven, might be noted ; very rarely 
a loaded use of figures, and more rarely still, of 
figures broken and mixed. But the perpetual striving 
after far-fetched quaintness; the disdaining to say 
any one thing in an easy and natural style; the con- 
tempt of that rule, as true in rhetoric as in conduct, 
that it is wise to do common things in the common 
way ; the affectation of excessive feeling upon all 
things, without regard to their relative importance ; 
the making any occasion, even the most fitted to 
rouse genuine and natural feeling, a mere matter of 
theatrical display—all these failings, by which so 
many oratorical reputations have been blighted among 
a people famous for their almost universal oratorical 
genius, were looked for in vain when Mr. Grattan 
rose, whether in the senate of his native country, or 
in that to which he was transferred by the Union. 
And if he had some peculiarity of outward appear- 
ance, as a low and awkward person, in which he re- 
sembled the first of orators, and even of manner, in 
which he had not like him made the defects of nature 
yield to severe culture: so had he one excellence of 
the very highest order, in which he may be truly said 
to have left all the orators of modern times behind— 
the severe abstinence which rests satisfied with strik- 
ing the decisive blow in a word or two, not weakening 


"its effects by repetition and expansion,—and another 


excellence higher still, in which no orator of any age 
is his equal, the easy and copious flow of most pro- 
found, sagacious, and original principles, enumerated 
in terse and striking, but appropriate language. To 
give a sample of this latter peculiarity would be less 
easy, and would occupy more space; but of the 
former, it may be truly said that Dante himself never 
conjured upa striking, a pathetic, and an appropriate 
image in fewer words than Mr. Grattan employed to 
describe his relation towards Irish independence, 
when, alluding to its rise in 1782, and its fall twenty 
years later, he said, ‘I sat by its cradle—I followed 
its hearse.” 

“In private life he was without a stain, whether of 
temper or of principle; singularly amiable, as well as 
of unblemished purity in all the relations of family 
and of society ; of manners as full of generosity 3 
they were free from affectation; of conversation # 
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— . ss : : 
yeh seasoned with spirit and impregnated with 
knowledge, as it was void of all harshness and gall. 
Whoever heard him in private society, and marked 
the calm tone of his judicious counsel, the profound 
wisdom of his sagacious observations, the unceasing 
felicity of his expressions, the constant variety and 
prilliancy of his illustrations, could well suppose that 
hehad conversed with the orator whose wit and whose 
wisdom enlightened and guided the senate of his 
country; but in the playful hilarity of the companion, 
his unbroken serenity, his unruffied good nature, it 
would indeed have been a difficult thing to recognize 
the giant of debate, whose awful energies had been 
hurled, nor yet exhausted, upon the Corrys, the 
Duignans, and the Floods. 

«The signal failure of the latter, when transplanted 
tothe English Parliament, suggests a reference to the 
same passage in the life of Mr. Grattan. Men were 
variously inclined to conjecture upon his probable 
mecess; and the singularity of his external appear- 
ance, and his manner of speaking, as well as his 
action, so unusual in the English Parliament, made 
the event doubtful, for some time, during his speech 
of 1805. Nor were there wanting those surrounding 
Mr. Pitt, who foretold ‘that it would not do.” That 

t debater and experienced judge is said to have 
rsome moments partaken of the doubts, when the 
hasty execution of some passage, not perhaps marked 
by the audience at large, at once dispelled them ; 
and he pronounced to his neighbours an authorita- 
tive and decisive sentence, which the unanimous voice 
of the House and of the country forthwith affirmed. 

“This illustrious patriot died a few days after his 
arrival in London, at the beginning of June 1820, 
having come with the greatest difficulty, and in a 
dying state, to attend his Parliamentary duties. A 
request was made to his family, that his remains 
night be buried in Westminster Abbey, instead of 
being conveyed for interment to Ireland ; and this 
having been complied with, the obsequies were at- 
tended by all the more distinguished members of 
both Houses of Parliament. The letter containing 
the request was signed by the leaders of the liberal 
party. The beauty of its chaste composition was much 
and justly admired at the time ; but little wonder 
was excited by it, when the author came to be known. 
It proceeded from the pen of one of the greatest 
poets whom this country has produced, as well as one 
of its finest prose writers ; who to this unstable fame 
adds the more imperishable renown of being also one 
of the most liberal men, and most uncompromising 
friends of civil and religious liberty who have ap- 
peared in any age. The rare felicity of our times, in 

ing two individuals to whom this description 
might be applied,_Rogers and Campbell,=alone 
makes it necessary to add that the former is here 
meant 


“*Filled with veneration for the character of your 
father, we venture to express a wish, common to us 
with many of those who most admired and loved him, 
that what remains of him should be allowed to con- 
tinue among us. 

“*Tt has pleased Divine Providence to deprive 
the empire of his services, while he was here in the 
neighbourhood of that sacred edifice where great 
men from all parts of the British dominions have 
been for ages interred. We are desirous of an oppor- 
tunity of joining in the due honour to tried virtue 
and genius. Mr. Grattan belongs to us also, and 
great would be our consolation were we permitted to 
follow him to the grave, and to place him where he 
would not have been unwilling to lie, by the side 
of his illustrious fellow-labourers in the cause of 
freedom.’ ” 

It isnot often that we allow so much space as 
this to any work ; and yet so much remains of 
Interest in these sketches of public characters, 
that we may hereafter venture to make further 
extracts. 





The Spirit of the East. Illustrated in a Journal 
of Travels through Roumeli, during an Event- 
ful Period. By D. Urquhart, Esq. 

Taoucn the narrative part of this work refers 

principally to a trip through Roumeli, the work 

itself may be regarded as a pilot-balloon to a 

gtaver and more elaborate essay on the laws, con- 

stitutions and national spirit of Turkey—its title 


XUM 


faithfully conveying an idea of the objects to 
which it is devoted. As regards its animus, 
all who have busied themselves with Russian, 
Grecian, and Ottoman politics, and the publica- 
tions thereon which have issued from our press 
during the last ten years, know what to expect 
from Mr. Urquhart: but a passage or two from 
his preface may not be wholly inopportune, as 
striking the key-note for the information of the 
general reader :— 

“During my early travels,” he says, “and en- 
gaged as I originally was in the war between Greece 
and Turkey, I was led to form the most unfavourable 
conclusions respecting the character of Eastern coun- 
tries, and of the Turkish government and people in 
particular. It wasafter three years of diligent statis- 
tical inquiries, that I began to perceive that there 
were institutions connected with the East. From 
the moment that I did perceive the existence of 
peculiar, though still indistinct principles, an intense 
interest was awakened in my mind; and I commenced 
a collection of financial details, with a view to un- 
derstanding the rules upon which they were based. 
Three more years, I may say, were spent in this 
uncertainty, and I collected and noted down the 
administration of two hundred and fifty towns and 
villages, before I was struck with the common prin- 
ciples that guided their administration. It was also 
only after one-half of the time which I spent in the 
East had passed by, that I began to perceive that 
there were certain rules and principles of social man- 
ners and customs which it was necessary to study in 
themselves, and the acquisition of which was a con- 
dition to useful social intercourse.” 

It is with the view, then, of engaging the dis- 
passionate attention of thinkers and legislators, 
of correcting misapprehensions, of placing the 
Turk, Greek, and Russian respectively in their 
true forms and colours before his countrymen, 
that Mr. Urquhart has retouched and published 
his travels. But false opinions cannot be eradi- 
cated without digging to the root of the error:— 

“In addition to the sources of fallacy common to 
all Europeans, there are those which flow from the 
sectional and party views of travellers. Every Eng- 
lishman belongs to one or other of the political par- 
ties that divide his native country.—The liberal, 
calling Turkey a ‘ despotic’ government, reprobates 
it by that term alone, and inquires no further; the 
Tory sees in it popular principles, and looks no fur- 
ther ; the radical sees there principles which he con- 
siders aristocratic; and the favourer of aristocracy 
despises it because there is no hereditary aristocracy ; 
the constitutionalist deems a country without a par- 
liament scarce worth a thought ; the legitimist takes 
umbrage at the limitations there placed to regal 
power; the political economist is met by a system 
of taxation which he terms inquisitorial ; and the 
advocate of ‘ protection of industry’ can see no well- 
being, no civilization, without a custom-house. Thus, 
the member of every party, and the professor of each 
class of opinions, finds in the terms which he is forced 
to use that which shocks his principles and over- 
throws his theory. The next obstacles that present 
themselves are of a social character. * * 

“The last source which I shall touch upon is 
religion. In contradiction of the liturgy of the Eng- 
lish church, we look on the Mussulmans as ‘infidels ;’ 
and, in the spirit of our age and country, we treat 
as enemies of our religion those who admit the Gos- 
pels as their creed, and suppose in them the same 
intolerance towards us, that we are guilty of towards 
them. In undertaking this work, one of my principal 
objects was the exposition of the characters, both in 
dogma and in practice, of Islam ; but circumstances 
into which it would be irrelevant to enter, have de- 
prived me of the leisure necessary for treating this 
question as it ought to be treated.” 

With these intentions, it was impossible that 
the civil and temporal policy and character of 
Islamism should not be largely and significantly 
illustrated in Mr. Urquhart’s detail of adventures 
—no less than in his pages of speculation and 
discussion. Having indicated the bias of his 
work, we shall principally, in the present notice, 





concern ourselves with its lighter and more 


amusing passages. These, it will be seen, are 
many. . 

Passing over what the Doctor, in his quaint 
phrase, would style an inter-chapter concerning 
European politics and policy, the extracts hastily 
torn by us from Mr. Urquhart’s first volume, a 
week since, bring us down to its sixth chapter, 
at which point the author—bound on a visit to 
“the wild Arnaouts”—will be found to have 
reached the Lake of Vrachori, having turned 
aside for an antiquarian examination of the 
ruins of Stratus, Thermus, and Metropolis ;—the 
result of which was to dissatisfy him with Pou- 
queville’s description; and he impeaches the 
Frenchman's correctness in subsequent portions 
of his book. There was something of hardship 
to be endured in the progress of this research, 
including rather a lM hour of wading and 
‘in in the Achelous:—but Mr. Urquhart 

nows how to rough it. After a supper of “a 
very little black bread,” and a wretched night, 
partly spent under a rug at the monastery of St. 
George,— 

“ Next morning we were up betimes from our bare 
cold dewy sod; indeed, we had paced the court 
during the greater portion of the night, and, descend- 
ing from the inhospitable rock, passed for three 
miles through the little plain of Aétos, encircled with 
lofty hills, and filled with thorns and oak. Undera 
perpendicular rock, crowned by a Venetian castle at 
its opposite extremity, we were delighted to get a 
glimpse of our tent among the dark underwood, 
The smoke rising close by, like a tall, straight pop- 
lar, bushy at the top, was indeed a welcome sight; 
and as the little watch-dog came running towards 
us, and we saw our accustomed beasts of burden 
hopping in their shackles among the trees, the strange 
wilderness appeared familiar. The whole of this 
day our tent was allowed to occupy its position ; nor 
for the rest which nature demanded, could we have 
desired a more delightful spot. On the opposite hill, 
there was a hamlet from which smoke arose, and 
which, therefore, was inhabited. As we had mo- 
lested neither a flock of sheep, nor a herd of swine, 
in our vicinity, and appeared altogether very tame 
and peaceable creatures, the women of the hamlet, 
towards evening, made a trip of curiosity and traffic; 
they brought their pitchers for water (we had pitched 
by the well), and eggsand yaoort for sale. We were 
soon on the best terms with our fair visitants. An 
old dame, jocose and spirituelle, was the chaperone of 
the party ; and wherever she moved, the young ones 
all ran and clustered behind her.—We gratified the 
old lady with a cup of coffee; but our liberality 
could go no further.” 


Here is another passage from the same ex- 
cursion, in which Mr. Urquhart visited Alyzea, 
a city which, he tells us, once possessed the 
‘“‘Labours of Hercules,” by Lysippus, and “the 
walls” whereof “ are in the best Hellenic style.” 

“The excitement which the arrival of Europeans 
everywhere produced, was here called forth in a most 
striking manner. They thronged round me, anxiously 
inquiring where the limits really were to be: and, 
when I told them that they were without, they stood 
like men who had listened to a sentence of death, 
A fine, intelligent boy, certainly not more than ten 
years of age, and who, for an hour, had been leading 
me about the ruins, exclaimed, * We never will allow 
the Turks to come here again!’ ‘ Will you prevent 
them, my little man? said I. With a look and at- 
titude full of indignation, he replied,‘ You may laugh, 
if you please, but the Turks will never take aliveeven 
a little child. ‘I would shoot my sister,’ pointing to a 
girl older than himself, ‘sooner than that she should 
again be made aslave.’ Half an hour before sunset we 
left Candile for Vonizza: we put spurs to our horses, 
and reached, with daylight, the gorge near Alyzea, 
through which the Vernacus passes. On the shoul- 
der of the right precipice, which rises perpendicularly 
at least five hundred feet, stands a Venetian fortress, 
called Glossa. After passing the cliffs, the gorge 
winds to the left; the mountains rise on either side. 
We were suddenly stopped by a Hellenic wall, filling 
up the whole glen. We dismounted, and, after 





groping about for some time, discovered a passage to 
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the right. This was the dyke to which I have before | our author in ‘the ruined city of J anina—the 


alluded, the superior layers receding so as to give it 
a pyramid-like inclination: eleven layers still appear. 
The night had closed in, but we had the advantage 
of a most brilliant moon, which threw a flood of light 
through the gorge we had passed. We stood in the 
deepest shade, to acknowledge the religio loci, and 
enjoy the fragrance and freshness of an eastern even- 
ing that succeeds a futiguingly brilliant and sultry 
day. We threaded our way through groves of myr- 
tle under the deep shade of the lovely and magnifi- 
cent Chenar (plane tree), that, filling the bed of the 
stream and the bottom of the glen, threw their 
spreading branches like arches over our heads. An 
hour's distance from the first, we came to the second 
gorge; there the want of fodder prevented us from 
passing the night. Half an hour brought us to a 
mill, before which, on a green sward, a circle of 
muleteers sat in the moonlight, smoking, singing, and 
playing the guitar. About midnight we established 
ourselves on an exposed brow, close to a clear foun- 
tain; turned out our mules and horses to graze, 
and lighted a blazing fire, which added much to the 
Picturesque character of our situation, but did not 
seem to please the wild boars and jackals, which kept 
up a continual snorting and screaming around us. 
After pipes and coffee, I prepared to taste not the 
least of the traveller’s enjoyments, slung between 
two trees in a Mexican hammock, after one of the 
pleasantest days of a most delightful journey.” 

Chapter the eighth brings Mr. Urquhart to 
Vonizza, where he gives us a sketch of one 
Cach Antoni, a Klepht hero of great rage and 
daring in the stirring days of Ali Pacha, whom, 
indeed, he long bearded from the inaccessible 
haunts of sojourn chosen by him, “ where the 
wolves have dens, and the eagles nests.” His 
fate at last was frightful. Being taken, and 
brought to Janina, “ he suffered a cruel and lin- 
gering death, by the successive fracture of every 
bone in his body, while he uttered neither groan 
nor complaint; and reproached one of his sons 
for dishonouring his house, by evincing weak- 
ness while undergoing the same torture.” 

Mr. Urquhart made the tour of the gulf of 
Vonizza in a mystico. While on this little 
voyage, he fell in with Veli, “an old friend and 
companion in arms,” and was hospitably receiv- 
ed by him, a boar-hunt being got up for the 
guests’ amusement. Not only the district, but 
the dwellings are picturesque :— 

“Verri, the Tagmatarch, led us to a chamber, 
fresh wove of the boughs of oak, arbutus, and myrtle, 
supported on posts, driven into the sand within the 
sea-mark. It was open towards the sea; a rugged 
trunk of a tree was laid in imitation of a natural 
ladder to the entrance from the beach. I was quite 
enchanted with the novel and beautiful idea. A 
similar apartment had been prepared for us wherever 
we halted during our stay in the Makronoros, varying 
in style and form, but always fresh.” 

The travellers’ fare, too, was noticeable for 
its daintiness. On feasting at the encampment 
of Botzari (the youngest brother of the Suliote 
hero) — 

“ Again we were astonished at the excellence and 
variety of their dairy: our young host observed that 
it was but natural, since ‘ it was May, and the flocks 
feed only on flowers, and our milk is drawn by hands 
which have been hitherto accustomed only to the 
musket and the yatagan.’” 

A few pages further, Mr. Urquhart, by his 
arrival off Prevesa, reaches Albania, and intro- 
duces another short ‘ inter-chapter” concerning 
the Protocol. In a further one, is reported the 
subject of an interesting palaver with some of 
the Albanian authorities, concerning law, reli- 
gion, politics—current notions of England, 
Turkey, and the Protocol again—‘‘the mad- 
dog” against which “ every one flung his stone.” 
Mr. Urquhart was a witness of the struggle be- 
tween the Turks and the Albanian Beys; and de- 
tails of preparations for the same, with explana- 
tory notices, fill many subsequent pages. But 
we shall not pause, till we are established with 





| permitted to join, although at first their request 


head-quarters of Ali Pasha’s supremacy, and the 
scene of so many of his atrocities. Here the 
travellers were received with great cordiality by 
Veli Bey, and, by his intervention, lodged in the 
house of a niece of Dimitri Athanasiou, the 
‘* venerable and excellent old man” mentioned 
by Hughes and Holland. ‘The hostess,— 


“Though not, strictly speaking, a beauty, was a 
pretty lady-like person, and with all the style and 
manners of a leader of ton in the centre of Greek 
and Albanian fashion. Notwithstanding all her 
amiable qualities, I fear that, in London, she would 
not have escaped the damning character of a blue. 
She presumed to admire Sophocles as well as Alfieri. 
Her dress was in the style called Chami, or lower 
Albanian ; which, when arranged by the artistes of 
Janina, is, for composition and colour, the most per- 
fect thing in the way of costume I ever saw; and is 
indebted for effect neither to pearls and precious 
stones, nor to the false glare of gold and silver lace, 
or of gaudy and contrasted colours. The inner gar- 
ments are of silk, or silk and cotton, closely striped, 
or of chali of delicate tints. The outer garment, 
which gives the costume its characteristic beauty, is 
of cloth of a light but not a lively colour, such as 
fawn, drab, or stone, and beautifully embroidered 
with small round silk braid, generally of the same 
tint, but a shade lighter or darker than the cloth. 
Now that Turkish embroidery is so much the fashion, 
this hint will not, I hope, be thrown away, for 
nothing can be more un-Turkish than the mixture 
of all discords of colour, that one sees, as our neigh- 
bours say, ‘swearing at each other,’ under ladies’ 
fingers. This outer garment has no sleeves, fits like 
a cuirass to the form, especially round the ceinture 
behind, and then spreads into flowing skirts. On the 
back, and on the waist at either side, the embroidery 
is most elaborate.” 


Janina, indeed, is the centre both of art and 
fashion,— 
“and fits all the beaux of Roumeli. The silk braid 
and gold lace, so universally used in Eastern cos- 
tume, are most extensively prepared by its Jews. 
The Morocco leather of Janina is in highest repute, 
and also extensively manufactured. The savat, or 
blackening of silver, their mode of ornamenting guns, 
drinking cups, cartridge boxes, and the buckles that 
they wear, and which ornament their trapping, is an 
art almost exclusively exercised by a settlement of 
Viachi at Calarites. In their vicinity grow the herbs 
they use for dying, which is here a domestic art. 
Every house has its looms, where the women, as in 
the patriarchial ages, employ their leisure in weav- 
ing, according to their wealth, coarse or fine cotton 
stuffs, and that beautiful and delicate texture of silk 
and cotton gauze, or of silk alone, which they use 
for shirting. They are no less celebrated for their 
skill in confectionery ; and the preserves of Janina 
are as much distinguished as those of Scotland. 
Elsewhere women may be as laborious, or as indus- 
trious ; but I never saw so much activity combined 
with so much elegance as at Janina, or housewifery 
assume such important functions. To the most sedu- 
lous attention to all the business of domestic economy 
were added the rearing of the silk-worms, the wind- 
ing of silk, the preparing of cotton, the dying and the 
weaving of these materials, and the preparation from 
them of every article of wearing apparel or house- 
hold furniture.” 


It was not to be expected that the place of 
their sojourn should be described, without a 
thousand notices and remembrances of the ex- 
traordinary individual—the half-man, half-fiend 
who had presided there ; and Mr. Urquhart cor- 
rects more than one mis-statement of events, 
which,—for the sake of the dramatic effect pro- 
duced by over-colouring incidents and passages, 
when the plain reality was sufficiently strange 
and fearful,—has found its way into the pages of 
previous travellers. While at Janina, Veli Bey 
was surprised with the intelligence that Arslan 
Bey was suddenly approaching. An expedition 
was immediately undertaken against him, in 
which the Englishmen, after some trouble, were 





was peremptorily negatived— Veli, na! 
enough, being much surprised at “ amateun 
thrusting themselves where they could be of no 
use, and might give a great deal of trouble.” W, 
can do little more than generally direct the 
reader’s attention to the expedition to the Pj 

as being filled with interesting details, Ther 
is a description of a réveillé on the mountaip 
hardly less animated than the startling appear. 
ance of “Clan Alpine’s warriors true,” with 
Roderic at their head, as described in ‘ The Lady 
‘of the Lake.’ The storm which follows it, how. 
ever, is done in a more tawdry, magazine style, 
But we must make room for the meeting be. 
tween the rival chiefs :— 

“In the midst of these reflections a cloud of dus 
arose at the opposite extremity of the meadow, and 
shouts of ‘ He comes! he comes !” arose on all sides, 
An alley of two hundred paces was opened from the 
willow-tree, lined on both sides by the troops of Velj 
Bey. At the extremity were planted in the ground 
the two standards of our chief,—the one pure white, 
the other white and green, bearing a double-bladed 
sword, and blood-red hand, and some masonic dia. 
grams. A troop of about two hundred horse dashed 
up in most gallant style, and with a greater air of 
regularity than I had ever witnessed before. When 
they reached the standards they pulled sharp up, 
trotted on to the willow-tree, filling up the whole 
breadth of the alley, and then wheeling right and 
left, ranged themselves behind the lines of Veli Bey’s 
foot soldiers. At this moment Arslan Bey himself 
reached the standards—he there dismounted ; at the 
same moment Veli Bey stood up under the willgw- 
tree ; this was a signal for a general discharge of the 
whole muskets of both parties; and when the smoke 
cleared away we saw the two chiefs embracing each 
other in the centre of the alley, to which, with equal 
steps, they had advanced from either extremity, 
Each then embraced the principal adherents of his 
antagonists: this was the signal for the respective 
troops to follow their example, and all around no- 
thing was to be seen but figures bending down and 
rising up with such a motion as a field of battle pre- 
sents when men are struggling hand to hand, and 
closing in the embrace of hate. This was a strange 
meeting of the rival hordes of a Firmanli and his 
commissioned executioner ; and whoever had looked 
upon the fervour and simplicity of that meeting— 
‘where they fell and wept on each other's necks, 
—might have deemed it that of Lot and Abraham 
with their households. In embracing, they bend down 
as they meet each other, kiss the mouth, then press 
cheek fo cheek on either side, while they either 
formally extend their arms, or more or less closely 
press each other. But the lowness to which they 
stoop, whether or not the kiss on the lips is given, 
or one or both cheeks are pressed, or the embrace is 
formal or close, constitute an endless series of shades 
and distinctions, indicating degrees of acquaintance, 
friendship, affection, relationship, station, relative 
rank, authority, and command. 

“ Broken and abrupt ground rising on either side, 
over which fell in little cascades the water that 
turned several mills; well-wooded hills beyond, in 
which the fir predominated, and above these the lofty 
and precipitous cliffs of the Pindus, displayed to the 
best advantage the troops bristling along each sum- 
mit, or crowded in the valley. Beneath the willow 
was assembled the principal group ;—five thousand 
men were scattered in parties, above, below, and 
around us ;—congratulations, embracings, and loud 
laughs, activity, bustle, and ever-varying and pleas- 
ing confusion, the different expressions of their coun- 
tenances, their elaborate compliments, the variety 
and beauty of their costume, richness of accoutre- 
ment, strangeness of arms, brilliancy and contrast of 
colours, fatigued the curiosity they could not cloy. * * 

“The public conference lasted about a quarter of 
an hour ; a general movement then informed us that 
the chieftains were about to retire toa Khan near at 
hand for private discussion. We pressed forward to 
obtain a closer view of Arslan Bey. The two walked 
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on, half embraced, when Veli Bey, perceiving us, 
stopped, and patting Arslan Bey on the breast, cried 
out—‘ Here is the Turk! You see we have caught 
the Klepht you were so anxious to fight with.” Taking 
this for an Albanian mode of presentation, we bowed 
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Jon, whilst the young ‘ Lion,’ drawing himself up to 
his height, scanned us from head to foot ; but, strange 
our figures were, his thoughts were evidently not 
with his eyes. They moved on and entered the Khan; 
the doors were closed upon them, and a black atten- 
dant of either chief defended them against the throngs 
of Palicars that pressed, like swarms of bees around 
their queens.” | 
The sequel of this reconciliation, in the hor- | 
rible massacre of both Beys at Monastir, reached | 
the travellers while in Larissa (vol. i. p. 308) ; 
put we cannot make room for it, wishing (for 
variety’s sake) to include among our extracts a 
sketch of the rock monasteries of Meteora :—~ 

“We seemed close to the monasteries, but it was 
ight before we reached their base, round which we 
had to wind and clamber amid the colossal ruins of 
rocks ;—now in the gloom of caverns and overhang- 
ing precipices, now seeing the stars glitter through 
the openings of what appeared continuous cliffs. 
Never have I seen a spot so calculated to inspire 
superstitious awe ;—even ascetics and cenobites sa- 
your too much of earth for such an abode, fit only 
fora Sibyl’s trances, or the orgies of a Thessalian 

The traveller who wishes to enjoy their effect 
should visit them by night; for this purpose, instead 
of turning off to the right to Calabaka, we pushed on 
tothe cliffs, though at the risk of spending a supper- 
less night on the bare rocks. On arriving below a 
monastery, we strained our lungs, and exerted our 
eloquence in prayers to be hoisted up, but breath 
and tropes were alike unavailing; a basket, however, 
with a light and some homely fare, came whirling 
down. Next morning a net was let down ; it was 
spread on the ground, and we were placed on it on a 
capote, our legs, arms, and heads, properly stowed 
away, the net gathered round us, and hitched on to 
amassive hook. ‘ All’s right,’ was shouted out from 
below ; the monks began to heave round with the 
capstan bars above, and gusts of wind made us spin 
round, and thump against the rock in a majestically 
slow ascent of 150 feet. When arrived at the top, 
we were hauled in like a bale of goods in a Liverpool 
warehouse ; and, the net being let go, we found our- 
selves loose on the floor, and were immediately picked 
up by the monks. The monastery and monks re- 
sembled all other Greek monasteries and monks ; 
the first filthy and straggling, the second ignorant 
andtimorous. I recollect but one object that parti- 
cularly struck me—the chambers of the Turkish state 
prisoners; for Ali Pasha, reviving the tyranny of 
old, had converted these recluses into jailors, and 
their retreat into a dungeon, as under the Greek 
emperors. They have a small library, containing, 
with some Fathers and rituals, classics and transla- 
tions of modern authors, Rollin, for instance. I 
arched for MSS. and found a few, but they were 
all polemical. The monks confessed themselves 
jmorant and barbarous, but they spurned the idea 
ofhaving made use of their MSS. to heat their oven. 

“We were again slung in the net, and lowered 
amongst mortals. This was the monastery of Barlam. 
We crossed over some rocks, and found ourselves 
below the:principal monastery, called Meteoron. A 
basket was sent down, and in it we deposited our 
teskere from Gench Aga, which was hoisted up, in- 
spected, and permission granted for our ascent. We 
were, as before, stowed ina net, and the monks going 
briskly to work, we were hauled chuck up against 
the block, and then let down by the run, in the midst 
ofan expectant circle of warriors and priests. * * 
Words cannot tell the delight of our new acquaint- 
ances, as they unslung us from the hook, and opened 
Wout of the package, at this unexpected importa- 
tion from Europe. Two reams of foolscap, or two 
bales of parchment, filled with Protocols, could 
tearcely have delighted more their eyes; and hardly 

we got upon our legs when we were subjected to 
4 strict examination as to the contents, character, 
and date of the expected budget, as if they had been 
custom-house-officer harpies, overhauling a ship’s 
Manifest, or a traveller's carpet bag.” 

It will be seen that, in the above notice, no- 
thing more has been attempted than loosely 
to string together, such passages as contained 
striking or interesting pictures of scenery or 
manners. We are far from having exhausted 
these, though as yet we have only touched the 


first volume, leaving wholly undisturbed a body 
of minute and amusing information concerning 
the domestic manners and habits of the Orien- 
tals,—to say nothing of digressions purely poli- 
tical. We may possibly concern ourselves with 
the former, when we take sortes from Mr. Ur- 
quhart’s second volume. In the meantime, 
‘The Spirit of the East’ may be heartily recom- 
aan to all classes of readers, as one of the 
most interesting and lively books which has 
recently appeared. 








Report of the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion on the subject of School Houses. Boston 
(U.S.), State Printers; London, Hodgson. 


In writing down the title of the small brochure 
which forms the subject of the present article, 
the mind involuntarily recurred to a host of 
speeches, pamphlets, sermons, and other public 
demonstrations of sentiment current in these 
realms on the subject of national education— 
and we blushed. How much of this suffusion 
was occasioned by shame, and how much by 
indignation, it were bootless to declare; suffice 
it, that there is ample cause for both these emo- 
tions in the character and conduct of too many 
of our fellow countrymen in that particular, who, 
from rank or official! station, are most influential 
upon the welfare of the rising generation. Habit, 
however, operates powerfully in blunting sensi- 
bility; and we ourselves, although urgent, in 
season and out of season, to press on the public 
a due sense of the national deficiencies on this 
all-important subject, are so far subdued to the 
intellectual atmosphere in which we move and 
have our being, as to have been taken, for the 
moment, unawares, in the perusal of this little 
volume, with its evidence of the higher, sounder, 
and more philosophical views which guide our 
transatlantic brethren in the business of educa- 
tion. Accustomed as we are to have our ears 
dinned, and our tempers tried, by factious and 
foolish discussions on insignificant sectarian 
minutiz, on the times and places in which the 
Scriptures shall be read in schools, and the 
quantum of abstruse commentary that shall be 
administered with the holy text, to minds utterly 
unripe for the reception of any subtle and ab- 
stract notion—habituated as we are to opposition 
to all national education that is directed to a 
higher object than a polemic triumph, we were 
almost startled at the plain, good sense of the 
men of Boston, who have brought their time and 
attention to bear upon the philosophy of school 
architecture, and, in doing so, have shown a 
superior sense of the means and end of education, 
a knowledge of the human mind, and a just ap- 
preciation of the several means and appliances 
which influence its developement. 


There are very few among the advocates for 
national education, into whose head it ever en- 
tered, that the form, arrangement, and external 
circumstances of a school-house, can have the 
slightest effect on the general success of the ob- 
ject for which such a building is erected; and 
yet, of the many who overlook this particular, 
there can scarcely be here and there one who, 
if he tasked his memory, could not recall a great 
sum of misery, of which he was himself the im- 
patient victim, all arising out of the condition 
of his place of instruction. For our own parts, 
although verging towards the “sear and yellow 
leaf,” we have still a lively recollection of the 
languor, listlessness, and involuntary flagging 
of the attention, produced by the single circum- 
stance of insufficient ventilation; and whether 
we consider the absolute idleness thus engen- 
dered, or the smaller effect of industry exerted 
at such a disadvantage, it would be hardly an 
exaggeration to set down a fourth of the flog- 


consequent on this cause, rather than the natural 
perverseness of the schoolboy disposition. 

“As long ago as 1832, (says the author of the 
Report now before us,) it was said by the Board of 
Censors of the American Institute of Instruction, 
that ‘ if we were called upon to name the most pro- 
minent defects in the schools of our country,—that 
which contributes most, directly and indirectly, to 
retard the progress of public education,and which most 
loudly calls for a prompt and thorough reform, it 
would be the want of spacious and convenient school- 
houses.” As a general fact, I do not think the 
common, district school-houses are better now than 
when the above remark was written. I have, there- 
fore, thought, that I could, at this time, in no other 
way, more sufficiently subserve the interests of the 
cause in which we are engaged, than in bringing to- 
gether and presenting under one view, the most 
essential points respecting the structure and location 
of a class of buildings which may be said to constitute 
the household of education. * * 

“ When it is considered, that more than five-sixths 
of all the children in the state spend a considerable 
portion of the most impressible period of their lives 
in the school-house, the general condition of those 
buildings and their influences upon the young stand 
forth, at once, as topics of prominence and magni- 
tude. The construction of school-houses connects 
itself closely with the love of study, with proficiency, 
health, anatomical formation, and length of life. 
These are great interests, and therefore suggest great 
duties.” 

The Report then proceeds to treat of the sub- 
ject in reference to the several heads of Venti- 
lating and warming—Size—Desks and seats— 
Location of school-houses—Light—Windows— 
Play-grounds—and Duties of instructors, in re- 
lation to school-houses—all points which, how- 
ever much ignorance may overlock them with 
contemptuous indifference, prove, on a very slight 
investigation, to be intimately connected with 
the welfare and happiness of the children. 

On the topics of warmth and ventilation we 
have so recently had occasion to enlarge, that 
we might as well, perhaps, pass over this part 
of the pamphlet in silence. Whatever may have 
been said on the general subject, may be ap- 
plied, in all its force, to the speciality of schools ; 
and coupled as it is with what we must ever 
consider the unnecessary and unwholesome pro- 
traction of school sittings, the arguments are of 
a still more cogent and paramount consequence. 
That the tender and half-formed brain should 
be prematurely over-excited, is, in itself, a 
great evil; but the physiological injury is 
still more seriously increased, by the many un- 
favourable circumstances under which the ex- 
cessive stimulus is administered. In illustration 
of the poison of bad air, the author of the Report 
refers to the mephitic Grotto ded Cane at Naples, 
and the ill treatment of animals there practised, 
to gratify the traveller’s curiosity ; and he adds 
—* But let us not cry Shame ! too soon on those 
who are guilty of this sordidness and cruelty: 
we are repeating every day, though in rather a 
milder fashion, the same experiment, except that 
we use children instead of dogs.” 

We are the less inclined to follow the author 
in the details of this topic, because, in all that 
regards practice, we think Dr. Arnott’s methods 
superior to those proposed in the Report, and 
quite as applicable. One point, however, we 
must insist upon—the regulation of the tem- 
perature of the schools by the thermometer, and 
not by the master’s feelings. 

“ A thermometer should be kept in every school- 
room, and hung on the coolest side of it. ‘The proper 
temperature should be determined by unchangeable 
laws, not by the variable feelings or caprice of any 
individual. Without a thermometer, if the teacher 
be habituated to live in the open air; if he be 
healthy, vigorous, and young; if he walk a mile or 
several miles to school; and especially, if he keep 
upon his feet during school hours, the scholars will 
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fering from cold. If, on the other hand, the teacher 
lead a sedentary life; if his health be feeble; if he 
step into the school-room from a neighbouring door, 
he will, perhaps unconsciously, create an artificial 
summer about himself, and subject the children to a 
aang transition in temperature whenever they 
eave his tropical regions. In this way, a child’s 
lungs may get a wound in early life, which neither 
Cuba nor the South of France can ever afterwards 
heal. A selfish or inconsiderate master will burn a 
whole room-full of children during the chill, and 
freeze them during the fever of his own ague fits: 
they must parch or congeal, as he shivers or glows. 
It should be remembered, also, that even the thermo- 
meter ceases to be a guide, except in pure air.” 

The natural heat of the body in a temperate 
climate is permanently above that of the atmo- 
sphere of a wholesome and comfortable apart- 
ment. The difference is produced by the action 
of the pure portion of the atmosphere on the 
living organ of respiration; and (as the author 
justly observes) a man,immersed in an utterly 
impure azotic atmosphere of seventy or eighty 
degrees would die of cold, if he did not die of 
suffocation. From this it follows, that a higher 
temperature is required to maintain the proper 
standard of animal heat, in a partially vitiated 
atmosphere, than would suffice in a well venti- 
lated apartment. But here is a point of differ- 
ence which the thermometer does not indicate, 
and children may have their constitutions injured 
by cold, when the thermometrical heat may-ap- 
pear sufficient. 

The observations on the form and disposition 
of seats and desks, though valuable to the person 
who may be on the point of erecting a school, 
are too minute for extract. The location of 
school-houses is, in America it seems, very gene- 
rally determined by geographical considerations, 
which, ceteris paribus, are important data. The 
walk to and from school is no trifling element in 
its physical discipline; and, while the proper 
exercise of the pupil thus attained is most de- 
sirable, the distance should never be so great as 
to force him to commence his studies in a state 
of fatigue. With us, the locale is determined 
very much by accidental cireumstances—such as 
the facility of obtaining grants of land, &c. &c. 
There are, however, other matters of major im- 
port, which cannot safely be disregarded in fixing 
the sites of these edifices :— 

“ Place a school-house in a bleak and unsheltered 
situation, and the difficulty of attaining and preserv- 
ing a proper degree of warmth is much increased ; 
put it upon a sandy plain, without shade or shelter 
from the sun, and the whole school is subjected to 
the evils of heat and dust; plant it in low marshy 
grounds, and it exposes to colds or to more permanent 
diseases of the lungs, and impairs habits of cleanliness 
both in dress and person; make one side of it the boun- 
dary ofa public road, and the persons of the children 
are endangered by the travel, when out, and their 
attention, when in, called off the lesson by every 
passer by ; place it on a little remnant or delta of land, 
where roads encircle it on all sides, without any place 
of seclusion from the public gaze, and the modesty 
of nature will be overlaid with habits of indecorum; 
and a want of decency enforced upon boys and girls, 
will become physical and moral turpitude in men 
and women. But build it, where some sheltering hill 
or wood mitigates the inclemency of winter; where 
a neighbouring grove tempers the summer heat, fur- 
nishing cool and shady walks; remove it a little 
from the public highway, and from buildings where 
noisy and clattering trades are carried on; and,- 
above all, rescue it from sound or sight of all resorts 
for licence and dissipation, and a sensibility to 
beauty, a purity of mind, a sentiment of decency and 
propriety will be developed and fostered, and the 
chances of elevated feelings and correct conduct in 
after life will be increased manifold.” 

It surely will not be thought that there is 
over-refinement in attention to these particulars. 
On the economical considerations connected 
with the choice of sites, we refer such of our 





readers as are active in promoting national 
education to the pamphlet itself. 

The disposition of lights, too, is by no means 
a matter of indifference, though almost wholly 
disregarded in school-rooms, for which many 
are sufferers to the end of their lives. In con- 
clusion, we must repeat our sense of the value of 
the work itself, and of the state of intellectual 
culture which has led to its production. It is 
only necessary to walk the streets, to be satisfied 
that the lower class of our population is un- 
healthy to a terrible degree; and this cannot be 
attributed to any other cause, than to the injurious 
external impressions to which the poor are ex- 
posed in a crowded city. Medical men, too, 
well know that corresponding diseases abound, 
and that the very temperament of these classes 
is, in itself, a disease sui generis. Now, one 
great end of a well-conducted national education 
should be, the counteraction of such evil influ- 
ences. The thing is perfectly within our power. 
Health, sound minds in sound bodies, may, as a 
general principle, be said to be essential to the 
virtue and well-being of mankind. The infirm 
and the crippled cannot labour effectually or 
cheerfully, and want and uneasy sensations are 
the primary causes of half the crime which jus- 
tice is called on to punish, no less than of that 
irregularity, which scarcely contributes in a less 
degree to the misery of domestic life. We are 
inclined, therefore, to recommend those who 
have the improvement of our domestic education 
at heart, and the means at their disposition, to 
procure a reprint of this Report, for cheap or 
gratuitous circulation. 








Travels in Abyssinia in the Country of the Gallas, 
of Shoa and of Ifat—[ Voyage en Abyssinie]. 
By MM. Ed. Combes and Tamisier. 


[Second Notice.) 

Trutu has a particular lustre, which no art can 
imitate: it has, besides the stamp of originality, 
a variety arising from the ampleness of real 
existence. When the imagination—discarding 
sentiments and the inner workings of the soul— 
affects to draw its materials only from the ex- 
ternal world, with man merely as an agent, it is 
sure to disclose its poverty. The fictions of tra- 
vellers may be at once detected by the paucity 
of circumstances related in them, which are not 
wholly dependent on or subordinate to the views 
of the relators. Every day’s experience teaches 
us that we are ruled by impartial and undeviating 
Fates, uncontrolled in any degree by our will; 
but in fictions we become ourselves the presiding 
Fate, and are apt to impart, unconsciously, our 
individual bias to the tide of affairs which we have 
set in motion. In order, therefore, to ensure an 
air of reality to fiction, it is necessary to cast off 
the bonds of mental habits—to escape from the 
confinement of self, and to expatiate largely in 
all the capabilities of our nature,—in short, it is 
necessary to be no ordinary genius. 

Now, if the volumes of MM. Combes and 
Tamisier be submitted to the test implied in these 
reflections, it will be immediately manifest that a 
considerable portion of them is not genuine. In 
the earlier part of the narrative, there occur, in 
spite of the authors, a few sprightly passages— 
some humorous incidents, of a character quite 
new to European experience, naturally forced 
themselves on the travellers’ attention. Thus 
the minstrel chanting the praises of Oubi, and 
comparing him to black pepper, is obviously 
copied from the life. In like manner the ac- 
count of the night’s rest at Etié Necada, where 
the travellers, in beds suspended from the ceiling, 
could not help shuddering at the thought of 
falling and being impaled on the immense horns 
of the Galla oxen beneath them, has a sound 
complexion. We are ready to believe, also, that 


they met, in the interior, with an Abyssinian 



















who had conceived a very high opinion of the hi 
English, from the following characteristic o¢. od d 
currence. ‘The officers of the East India Com. niles to / 
pany’s surveying vessel, Palinurus, when aj came n tl 
Massuah, learned that there was a large pa Fy de 
of Abyssinians there, and being animated witha vi h he 
laudable desire to witness the process of devour. oe dist 
ing fresh-slaughtered raw beef, invited them to Q™ adh 
a feast, and gave them cows and grog without i 
stint. To the natives, the treat appeared quite sady an 
sumptuous, and each party went oif' well satis. § P° ed th 
fied with the other. The one enjoyed the beef, - mm te 
the other the spectacle. But these touches of ane Jai 
truth and nature are to be found only in the phn | 
earlier portion of the narrative: the latter part, aos 
which leads through the remote countries of Sele ne 
Ifat and Shoa, is remarkably flat and indistinct; f - a 
it never departs from the narrow routine of e Ar 
vulgar fiction, and might, in fact, have been Faset) : 
invented by any one of the meanest capacity, sta 
Is it credible that two young men of ordinary tbe A 
intelligence should have resided a month ina pe lik 
country so interesting, and so little known to ser p 
Europeans, as Ifat, and at the court of so intelli- om lee 
gent a prince as Sahlé Selasse; liberally treated, have 
and enjoying all the means of acquiring informa- tin 
tion, and yet not be able to furnish, by their joint ae = 
efforts, a moderately luminous account of the ns by 
constitution of society and manners of the people, yo al 
nor to add a single particle to our knowledge of Gee on 
that and the adjoining countries; nor, in fact, to through 
do anything more than fill up with new namesa ade ‘ 
geographical outline, inaccurately compiled from MM Xe 
preceding writers? > a 
But we shall quit these general strictures, and J thom by 
shall endeavour to prosecute by a more rigorous The r 
method our inquiry into the genuineness of ff prated ; 
the narrative of MM. Combes and Tamisier, J gown 
These travellers inform us that when stripped at 9 goscribe 
Gouel of everything else, they fortunately pre- J ihe Jes 
served their journals, their watch, and their J yanoel 
compass. They thus give usto understand that J yritor 
they had the means of estimating the distances nearly | 
and bearings of their routes, and that they did § count o 
actually keep a journal. In their published J yoy it 
volumes, however, they carefully avoid making J gould tr 
any allusions to distances or bearings, “ which,” yet nev 
as they observe, ‘interrupt the narrative so dis- great A 
agreeably.” Now it is a curious circumstance quently 
that they have adopted, in all essential points, Jj; j, ‘+ 
Mr. Salt’s map, and his position of Ankober, @ensed 
though that place was laid down by him J 4.45 y, 
conjecturally, and without any pretension to Bf tin de: 
correctness. He obtained, indeed, some parti- 9 jot aw: 
culars of a route to it from Zeila, which in- 9 ji, the 
formation alone was by no means sufficient to languag 
ascertain its position; and it is certainly 7 is this 
ioe penn that travellers provided with wate that of 
and compass, and reaching that place from the J pp;, , 
interior, should not find themselves called upon ff from T, 
to correct in any manner a position assigned to 4 wol)-; 
it almost at random. This exact coincidence of (the Gi 
the French travellers with Mr. Salt, as to the J G..hoy 
position of Ankober, is rendered the more sus Bf yinco, 
picious by the circumstance, that the southem J) ¢,y¢}}, 
portion of the map of the latter, so far as we can BP aythori 
trace its sources, that is to say, in all that relates roper! 
to the route of Alvarez, is extremely erroneous. 
Mr. Salt probably never saw the original work § jnowic 
of the Portuguese traveller, or if he did, was at Amt 
little pains to study it. Now his chief errors B gous 4 
have been all transferred to the map of MM. §f the fro, 
Combes and Tamisier, who, though they quote BP tant ¢, 
the French translation of Alvarez, seem never tidge « 
to understand how far his descriptions are cal- 7) ;, J 
culated to illustrate the route which they have Bay uno. 
marked out for themselves. travell: 
Alvarez ascended a long valley from Angote § ay , 
into Amhara, and, on entering the latter pro- Rte 
vince, passed to the west side of a lake eight or a 
ten leagues in circumference, in which, on a § typi 


island, was the Monastery of St. Stephen. Con- descrip 
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fisting his march through Amhara, about twenty 
miles to the south, or probably west of south, he 
came to Acel (in the French translation Azzel), 
gd on the following day he ascended and tra- 
yelled along the summit of a high mountain, from 
yhich he was shown Amba Geshen, about twelve 
miles distant in the west. But our French travel- 
Jers—adhering to Mr. Salt’s map, rather than to 
theirown observations—have set themselves com- 

Jetely at variance with Alvarez: they have re- 
moved the Lake of St. Stephen from the north- 
eastern to the southern frontier of Amhara, and 
have placed it about twelve miles from Amba 
Geshen, on the summit of which they pretend 
to have spent some days, and from which, if 
their map be correct, they must have had a per- 
fect view of it. Still following Mr. Salt, they 
place Azzel (corrupted, by the engraver, into 
Azzet), south of the lake. Now this place is 
unquestionably that which gives its name to 
Amba Acel, an inaccessible hill or natural for- 
tress, ike Amba Geshen, but stronger, and of 

ater extent, and which, being situated about 
four leagues further north, could not possibly 
have escaped the notice of travellers actually 
arriving at Amba Geshen from that quarter. 
Our authors tell us that the River Wahet, which 
rns by Amba Geshen, issues from the lake 
above alluded to: but Alvarez, who spent some 
time on the shores of that lake, and travelled 
through Amhara on the western side of it, dis- 
tinctly states that no river flows from it; so that 
MM. Combes and Tamisier have again, in this in- 
stance, paid too much attention to the hints offered 
them by ill-concocted maps. 

The mountain called Amba Geshen, so cele- 
brated as the place in which the heirs to the 
crown of Abyssinia were confined, has been 
described in a very ample and exact manner by 
the Jesuit missionaries, and in particular by 
Manoel de Almeyda. We learn, from this 
writer, that Amhara is a chain of Ambas, or 
neatly inaccessible hills, and he gives some ac- 
count of five of the most important of them. 
Now it is certainly incomprehensible how a man 
could traverse Amhara from north to south, and 
yet never have occasion to name any one of those 
great Ambas described by Almeyda, and so fre- 
quently referred to in the histories of Abyssinia. 
It is true, that MM. Combes and Tamisier 
crossed an Amba named Dher, which they give 
us to understand (Vol. IV. p. 280), is the moun- 
tain designated, by Bruce, Amba Geshen: and, 
not aware that the English traveller had before 
him the Abyssinian chronicles in their original 
language, they go on to say :—“ Bruce confounds, 
in this place, the name of the mountain with 
that of the district. The mountain is called 
Dhér, and the district Guéché.” Now we learn 
fron Ludolph, who derived his information from 
awell-informed native of Amhara, that Géshé 
(the Guéché of the French writers), and Amba 
Geshen, are two distinct districts of this pro- 
vince. ‘The assertion, therefore, of the French 
travellers, in contradiction of so many preceding 
authorities, that there is no place in Abyssinia 

roperly called Amba Geshen, is an example of 

ld conclusions drawn from a ludicrous want of 
knowledge. 

Amba Geshen, according to Almeyda, stands 
about four leagues south of Amba Acel, towards 
the frontiers of Shoa; and about a gunshot dis- 
tant from it towards the east, is a mountain 
ridge of considerable elevation, named Habela. 
This ridge, as well as Amba Acel, escaped, in 
an unaccountable manner, the eyes of the French 
travellers, who, instead of a lofty ridge in the 
east, represent two rivers, flowing from that 
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ad towards Dher, one of them from the 
ke of St. Stephen. These streams are made 
to unite, to form the River Ouanchet. In the 
descriptions of Amba Geshen, given us by the 


Jesuits, these rivers are wanting, and are, indeed, 
irreconcileable with the other particulars. The 
mineral structure of Dher is thus described by 
our authors :— 

The table-land is formed of polygonal prisms, 
which fit admirably one with the other; and in places 
where the vegetable earth has been removed, this 
natural conformation gives the ground the appear- 
ance of an artificial floor. 

This is intended, if we mistake not, as a mo- 
dest mode of intimating that the upper stratum 
of the mountain is composed of vertical colum- 
nar basalt. At the present day, when geology is 
so much in fashion, plain facts of this kind, 
attested by unsophisticated observers, are pecu- 
liarly acceptable. But there are two springs on 
the surface of Amba Geshen, and surface-springs 
appear to us scarcely possible on the rocky for- 
mation just described. Besides, it is hard to 
conceive why the columnar structure should 
be apparent on the top, and not on the bare 
precipitous sides of the mountain; or if it be 
apparent on the sides, how it escaped the atten- 
tion of our authors, and of all preceding tra- 
vellers in that country. 

Our authors climbed the mountain with great 
labour for some time before they reached the 
characteristic difficulties of the place, ‘‘for (say 
they) it is not till within three hundred feet of 
the top that the rock becomes quite perpendi- 
cular, or even over-hanging.” Almeyda tells 
us, that Amba Geshen ‘is as high above the level 
plain, as a strong arm can sling a stone. Our 
readers will judge how far that distance exceeds 
three hundred feet. There was but a single 
access to Amba Geshen, which circumstance 
particularly fitted it to be a state prison. But 
our authors ascended the mountain of Dher on 
one side, and descended it on the other; the 
road to Shoa, in fact, leading across it,—a fact 
which is alone sufficient to disprove its identity 
with Amba Geshen. It appears to us, that the 
mountain described by our authors under the 
name of Dher, is no other than the Géshé-ber, 
or pass of Géshé, of Ludolph. 

Alvarez, after passing to the east of Amba 
Geshen, turned south-eastwards, and having 
marched thirty or forty miles, entered the difti- 
cult and rocky country, in which are the defiles 
leading into Shoa. In this tract, he crossed the 
river Anachete, evidently the Ouanchet of our 
authors; and a few miles further on, he crossed 
the Gemma, or Gama, which may possibly be 
their Igam. Now, the Gemma flows southwards 
from Amhara into Shoa, and afterwards winding 
round to the west, joins the Anachete. The two 
rivers enclose between them, as we learn from 
Almeyda and others, a low and level tract of 
land, which forms the province named Woleka, 
between Amhara and Shoa. But MM. Combes 
and Tamisier assure us that Woleka (Oualaka) 
is a part of Amhara, and that it takes its name 
from a river which they crossed in their journey 
north of the Ouanchet. By transferring names, 
it is true, the praise of novel discovery, or supe- 
rior correctness, may often be obtained at little 
expense of invention; but to make a river for 
the sake of justifying such a translation, is to 
show too open a disregard of the full and accu- 
rate writers to whom we already owe descriptions 
of that country. 

At a short distance above the pass into Shoa 
described by Alvarez, stood the church of St. 
George, decorated by the pencil of the Venetian 
Nicolo Brancaleone, who had been led into 
Abyssinia as a captive and slave in the latter 
years of the fifteenth century. Little more than 
twenty miles from the church of St. George, 
| just at the foot of the defiles, and on the very 
frontiers of Shoa, was the celebrated monastery 
of Debra Libanos. But in the map of our 





French authors, both the church and monastery 


are grievously misplaced: the former is removed 
from Amhara to the heart of Ifat—the latter is 
thrust back from the north-eastern frontier to 
the remotest part of Shoa. MM. Combes and 
Tamisier will no doubt argue, that as they have 
not mentioned those places in their narrative, 
they are not accountable for the positions assign- 
ed to them in their map, into which they were 
copied from that of Mr. Salt, by the artist to 
whom they intrusted its execution. But in reply 
to this, we ask, why do you not mention—why 
have you not seen nor heard of those places, 
close to which you must have passed, if you 
really travelled the road which you describe, 
and which is marked out for you in your map? 
How did it happen that the people at Washa, 
relating the adventures of Tekla Haimanout in 
the cave, omitted to state, that the monastery 
founded by that royal saint, and containing his 
remains, was, at the utmost, but a league or two 
distant from them? How does it come to pass, 
in short, that your omissions, as well as descrip- 
tions, so frequently harmonize with the current 
geographical errors arising from the imperfect 
study and consequent misinterpretation of old 
writers? 

There is one instance, however, of our authors 
deviating widely from the authority of Mr, Salt’s 
map. The name of the ancient capital of the 
Emperors of Abyssinia was too brilliant to be 
thrown into a corner. They therefore placed 
Tegulet according to their own fancy, and in 
their own route: yet though the name adorns 
their pages, they tell us nothing of the place. 
They were not aware that Tegulet has been said 
to contain ruined monuments, like those of 
Axum. Yet we cannot be satisfied of the pro- 
priety of introducing Tegulet, the ancient capital 
of the Christian kings, into a direct route through 
Ifat, which, till comparatively recent times, was 
a Mohammedan kingdom. If we were not re- 
strained by considerations of space, and the 
tediousness of the labour, we could easily show 
that MM. Combes and Tamisier have made a 
very inadequate guess at the physical confor- 
mation and relative situations of Shoa and [fat, 
the latter of which countries they have placed 
too far to the south-west. It is true, that they 
pretend to have been in Ankober, the capital of 
Ifat ; but in some important particulars relative 
to that town and the river Hawash, they differ 
from the Jesuits in such a way as compels us to 
reject altogether the authority of their vague and 
meagre narrative. Their description of Ankober 
does not justify its name, for the final syllable 
ber indicates that it is a pass. And in their pic- 
ture of the view eastward from the same place, 
we can easily discern the abridged —— 
of fancy. ‘Through an arid and whitish plain 
(they say) is seen winding the Hawash, which, 
lower down, is lost in the sands.” Between hills 
deluged with rain, the valleys cannot be suppos- 
ed to be very arid. The Hawash flows through 
a hilly country, naturally fertile, till, reaching 
the level tracts near the coast, and being ex- 
hausted by the canals drawn from it for the 
purpose of irrigation, it disappears in the sands, 
a hundred miles at least from Ankober. The 
colours of aridity were evidently caught up by 
the mental vision of our authors from a good 
distance beyond the natural horizon. 

The great advantage of travelling in imagi- 
nation is, that one is never obliged to go a 
second time over the same ground. In real life, 
we meet every moment with incidents which the 
most fertile and excursive mind could never have 
anticipated, and so independent of our will, as to 
convince us at once of the reality around us, 
But our imaginary travellers cannot always suc- 
ceed in conjuring up the stirring spirits, and are 
compelled, when their story flags, to have re- 
course, for the sake of variety, to that endless 
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topic—place. Fortunately for them, they can 
change place with little difficulty,—or perhaps we 
should rather say, with as much difficulty as it 
is their pleasure to encounier. They go on pre- 
destined : whether thrown into the lion's den, or 
the fiery furnace, they are sure to come out un- 
seathed; and then they calmly look around 
them, to select some new scene of danger. 

The indivisible pair, MM. Combes and Tami- 


sier, having spent a month at the court of 


Sahlé Selassé, where they collected much infor- 
mation respecting the adjoining countries to the 
south (of which they have not thought fit to 
communicate a particle to the public), began at 
length to think of returning homeward. The 
great kindness of the king of Shoa had begun to 
fill them with alarm: they feared that it was his 
intention to immure them in a glass case, or 
otherwise permanently lodge them in a niche in 
his cabinet of curiosities. He, however, had 
more sense than they gave him credit for, and 
so he dismissed them. They had been pillaged 
and maltreated in their journey southwards by 
the Gallas ; wherefore, ao desirous to culti- 
vate a further acquaintance with that bold race, 
they resolved to return through the Galla coun- 
try, and by Damot, near the southern winding 
of Abay, or Nile. 

There were dangers (say they) on all sides; bar- 
barous tribes, savage beasts, famine, disease, robbers, 
—such was the prospect before us: the roads were 
by no means encouraging. We were like a ship in 
the midst of shoals, from which it is necessary to 
escape at whatever risk. 

This was an interesting situation ; but to get 

into the thick of the trouble there were two 
roads, the southernmost of which led by the fol- 
lowing places; viz. ‘“‘ Devra Vera, Argani Wera, 
Shoa Meda, Déi, Iolo, Ensaro, and Devra Li- 
banos, celebrated for its convent, containing 
3000 monks.” Now we have already shown 
that Devra Libanos is situated on the north- 
eastern frontier of Shoa. ‘There is no point in 
Abyssinian geography more clearly established 
than this. Our authors have assumed that Devra 
Libanos is westward of Ankober, and on the 
road to Damot, merely because they found it so 
aay in Mr. Salt’s map. But if it be abso- 
utely necessary for us to reject the name which 
crowns the above-cited route to Damot, how 
can those preceding it be entitled to our con- 
fidence? Is it not to be presumed that the whole 
is a fabrication? We suspect that most of our 
authors’ routes might be subverted by the same 
process of reasoning. 

However, MM. Combes and Tamisier took 
the shortest road to Damot, leaving Devra Li- 
banos, with the domestic history of which they 
affect to be well informed, to the south of them. 
They crossed the Nile, and passed though the 
boldest and most picturesque scenery in Abys- 
sinia without a comment, till they arrived at the 
cataract of Alata, which we suppose to have 
been the object of their circuitous journey. The 
cataract of Alata is, we opine, chiefly remark- 
able for the great diversity in the descriptions 
which have been given of it. The patriarch 
Bermudez, after setting forth, with great so- 
lemnity, his claims to credit as an eye-witness, 
assures us that the rock from which the Nile is 
precipitated, ‘is about half a league high, cut 
perpendicularly, without a single intervening 
projection.” ‘The Jesuit Godinho takes a dif- 
ferent view of the places, and giving little atten- 
tion to the cataract, he tells us that the river 
below the fall runs through a chasm in the rock 
so narrow that in many places a man can jump 
over it. Jerome Lobo reduced the height of the 
fall from half a league to fifty feet, which Bruce, 
with an angry punctiliousness that well became 
him, still further reduced to forty feet. He was 
not acquainted with the great delinquent Ber- 





mudez, and was glad of an opportunity to show 
his severe regard for truth by castigating the 
petty exaggerations of Lobo. Bruce visited the 
cataract of Alata in the wet season, when the 
river was swelled with the rains. The stream 
at the falls was then half a mile wide. In the 
rainy season the river rising, where confined, 
about eighty Teet, not only fills its narrow rocky 
channel, but overflows the western bank to the 
distance of some hundred yards. ‘Thus the ap- 
pearance of the river at Alata varies widely 
with the season. During the rains there is an 
immense body of water rushing down a rocky 
ledge, and whirling below, through and around 
a confined channel. In the dry part of the year, 
the circumstance which attracts attention is that 
mentioned by Godinho, namely, that the Nile 
runs murmuring at a great depth through a rocky 
chasm only seven or eight yards wide. 

Now MM. Combes and Tamisier arrived at 
Alata in the height of the dry season, and yet, 
to describe the place they are satisfied to quote 
the words of Bruce, who saw it under the very 
opposite circumstances. They pretend, too, that 
they swam across the river, with their cattle, at 
a little distance below the falls, a feat which we 
must confess appears to us impossible. The river 
in that place rushes impetuously between steep 
rocks; and Abyssinian armies, unable either to 
swim or ford it, have been repeatedly reduced 
to the necessity of making temporary bridges 
by throwing trees across from bank to bank. We 
cannot avoid concluding therefore that our au- 
thors never saw the cataract of Alata: and if 
they never saw it, what are we to think of the 
journey through Damot, which led them to it? 
Why, of course, that it is a fabrication. 

Our limits do not allow us to enter into that 
minute scrutiny of details which is necessary to 
give an argument founded on circumstantial 
evidence all the cogency of which it is suscep- 
tible. We think, however, that we have fairly 
made out—Ist, That our authors, though they 
pretend to have crossed Amhara from north 
to south, have yet not seen even one of the 
many marked features of that country; 2ndly, 
That their attempt to identify the pass of Dher 
with Amba Geshen is a gross blunder, such as 
could never have been committed by persons 
who had been actually in that country; 3rdly, 
That their removal into Amhara of the province 
Woleka is a wanton contradiction of all pre- 
ceding authorities; 4thly, That with respect to 
the river issuing from the lake, in which was 
the convent of St. Stephen, and in various other 
ways, they have indissolubly united their own 
discoveries with the errors of Salt’s map; 5thly, 
That their account of Ifat, though ingeniously 
vague, yet contains several particulars which, 
on clear and positive grounds, deserve to be re- 
jected; 6thly, That the route to Damot by 
Debra Libanos, learned by them at Ankober, is 
a manifest fiction; and, 7thly, That the visit to 
Alata has the same character. 

On the return of MM. Combes and Tamisier 
to Adowa, they found that the missionary Gobat, 
having received intelligence that they were 
forcibly detained by Ras Ali, was about to 
despatch a messenger to treat for their liberation. 
We dare say our readers will agree with us in 
believing that Gobat’s information was correct, 
and that the young Frenchmen never really went 
beyond Ras Ali’s dominions. Certainly, they 
might have easily collected, at the court of that 
pleasure-loving chief, a much larger store of 
information respecting the countries to the south 
than we can discover anywhere in their volumes. 
Of these we shall take our leave, with the parting 
remark, that they offer a most flagrant example 
of the vile arts of bookmaking, no pains being 
spared in them to spread into four volumes 
matter barely sufficient for one. They are, on 





this account, discreditable alike to the publisher 
and the authors. 

But there is a third party implicated in thei, 
reputation. The Société de Géographie has Not 
been hitherto so circumspect as it ought to be; it 
has, on one occasion at least, lent the sanction of 
its name to gross imposture. And now, again, 
we find seventy pages of the Society’s Bulletin 
occupied with extracts from these worthless 
volumes, with a prefixed report in which occurs 
the following sentence: ‘‘ We owe to them 
(MM. Combes and Tamisier) a more exagt 
notion than Bruce and his successors could give 
us, of the physical constitution of the country,” 
&c. The author of this puff preliminary might 
‘sei urge as an apology, that as the Socie 
has undertaken to publish a periodical journ 
it must of necessity descend to the charlatanism 
belonging to that kind of trade. When an am- 
bitious traveller offers to it a few sheets of his 
forthcoming work, the Society is bound by the 
adage, not to look a gift horse in the mouth, 
To all this we reply, that the Society has no 
right to forget the original purpose of its insti- 
tution. Are we to suppose that so many thou- 
sand francs a year have been subscribed by en- 
lightened men for the sake of anticipating the 
trash of Dessessart & Co.? The paths of scien- 
tific pursuit are not always marked with suff- 
cient clearness for the vulgar eye; and Societies 
instituted for the purpose of promoting know- 
ledge, too often labour for nothing more than to 
cut a figure. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Dr. Forbes on Poetry and Fiction.—A lecture de- 
livered before the Mechanics’ Institute at Chichester, 
but deriving its inspiration from the mountains and 
lakes of the north; it is interesting, and containg 
much pleasing information. 

Rara Mathematica, No. I1.—This work promises to 
supply a deficiency of which the Atheneum has often 
complained. The mathematical antiquities of the 
Middle Ages are almost wholly unknown, though 
many valuable treatises, particularly those of Eng- 
lish mathematicians, are locked up in manuscript. 
The selection in the first number is not precisely 
that which we should have recommended; the editor 
must endeavour to combine the useful with the 
curious, if he hopes for success. 

Woodley’s Biblical Almanac.—Mr. Woodley be- 
lieves the Copernican theory of the solar system 
inconsistent with the Holy Scriptures; and that a 
proof of the earth being at rest is necessary to 
quiet the minds of pious people. Far be it from us 
to blame Mr. Woodley for supporting this or any 
other hypothesis; he has a perfect right to connect 
the turning of the earth with the turning of the 
brain, but he has no right to call his lucubrations an 
alinanac ; though, to be sure, Mr. Murphy has gone 
far in rendering that name an excuse for every species 
of absurdity. 

Talbot’s Hermes.—The classical and antiquarian 
researches in this little work will be interesting to 
most scholars; they touch upon points rarely no- 
ticed, and display a more than ordinary share of 
philological sagacity. 








List of New Books.—Lectures on Theology, by I. Dick, 
D.D., 2nd edit. 4 vols. post 8vo. 30s. cl.—The Steam En- 
gine, by Hugo Reid, fc. 4s. cl.—Geography Simplified, 


“2nd edit. 1Smo. 2s. bd.—Blackett on the Use of the Spirit 


Level, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Lyell’s Elements of Geology, 12m0. 
10s. 6d. bds.— Letters from Ireland, by C. Elizabeth, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. cl.— Essays on the Church, new edit. fc. 3s. 6d. cl. 
—Dale’s Companion to the Altar, fc. 4s. bd.— Brougham’s 
Speeches, with Historical Introduction, 4 vols. Svo. 43s. cl. 
—Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem, translated by M. Samuel, 2 
vols, 8vo. 20s. bds.—The Dying Soldier, by Rev. W. Sin- 
clair, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Thoughts on the esponsibility of 
Man, by E. Meek, fc. 3s. 6d. cl.—A Scripture Catechism, 
by E. W., 18mo. 2s. cl.—The Book of Psalms, arranged 
for Family Devotion, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Draper’s Bible 
Stories, 3rd series, 32mo. 1s. 6d. hf-bd.—My Three Aunts, 
by Mrs, Jerram, 16mo. 1s. 6d. bds.—Condensed Discourses, 
by_a_ Minister, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Child’s Fairy Library, 
Vol. VI. 2s. 6d. bds.—Johnson on Mental Susceptibility, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Johnson’s Shooter’s Preceptor, 12mo. 35. 
6d. cl.—Parker’s Expedition from Sincapore to Japan, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Farquharson on the iVisions 
Daniel, 8vo, 5s. 6d, cl. 
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; OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir has been the custom heretofore to notice, at 
the close of our Reports of the Proceedings of the 
British Association, the places and objects best worth 
eing in the town and neighbourhood where the 

ing assembled. Experience, however, led us to 
idieve that such an account would be far more 
erviceable if published before the members assem- 
led; and, accordingly, in reference to Newcastle, 
ye have exerted ourselves to get one prepared, and 
it is printed in another part of this day's paper. 
Now, every one may determine at leisure on what 
is most likely to interest him, and when opportunity 
grves, can direct his footsteps in that direction with- 
wit loss of time. It may be well also to add here, 
that those interested may make arrangements ac- 
cordingly, that the Anniversary of the Natural His- 
tory Society is to be held on Monday the 27th, (the 
frt after the close of the Meeting), aud that the 
members and friends will afterwards dine together, 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland presiding on 
both occasions. 

We learn from the French journals that a sub- 
stiption is about to be opened at Seville for the 
eection of a monument to Murillo. Indeed, it ap- 
pears that the year before last the idea had been sug- 

to the governor of the province, by four enthu- 
sastic French travellers_M. Taylor (to whom the 
commission for purchasing Spanish pictures for Louis 
Philippe was intrusted), M. Alphonse de Rayneval, 
MM. Dauzats and Pharamond Blanchard,— the 
two latter gentlemen being artists.—The Journal de 
Rowen announces the discovery of a statue, buried 
two feet deep beneath the floor of the sanctuary of 
the cathedral, which decorated the tomb of Richard 
Ceurde Lion. The effigy is in a perfect state of 
preservation :—six feet and a half in length: the 
nonument is to be restored and placed in the Lady 
Chapel.._The appetite for novelty in the play-going 
public of Paris is about to be fed by the appearance 
of a corps of Bayadeéres, and a company of Spanish 
comedians; which latter we should consider the more 
“worthy” (to borrow the grammar phrase) in the 
sale of attraction.—The execution of the statue of 
Napoleon, to be placed on the Boulogne column, has 
been intrusted to M. Bosio, whose ‘ Salmacis,’ it will 
be remembered, excited much admiration at the 
louvre exhibition a year or two since ; the commis- 
sion for the bas-reliefs on the pedestal has been given 
to MM. Lemaire and Bras. 

This mention of statues to be executed will, natu- 
nlly enough, remind many of the Wellington con- 
troversy now pending, and as yet by no means 
decided. Having once opened the matter—offered 
astrong protest, and remarked with satisfaction that 
the only honest view of a plain question had been 
amestly taken up by those that speak with “ a voice 
potential and treble as the Duke’s,”— it would have 
answered no good purpose to have followed the pro- 
ceedings step by step,—to have exposed the candid 
absurdities of Mr. Croker’s letter, whose solitary pil- 
gimage in search of taste and judgment was satis- 
factorily closed by a study of the Cockspur Street 
Pigtail_to have offered a comment on the manly 
and convincing letter of M. Marochetti, in which all 
the charges brought against him are simply dis- 
proved—to have further urged on the seven new dis- 
sentients from the Committee, whose temperate desire 
toarrange matters peaceably is, we hope, backed by 
iresolution to denounce and counteract jobbery, by 
vhomsoever supported. The last-played scene of 
this ridiculous farce has been the hoisting up a gigan- 
tic sign of an equestrian statue on the top of the 
ttiumphal arch, Constitution Hill—to give an idea, it 
said, of the effect likely to be produced by a work 
placed. We await with some curiosity the re- 
marks of the Committee of Taste on this last pro- 
teeding—the sign aforesaid, according to the Post of 
yesterday, not having been exalted either with Mr. 
Wyatt’s connivance or the approbation of his friends; 
id in the mean time we would suggest for consi- 
deration whether the painted man and horse do not 

the wrong way. 

An excellent address, circulated within the week 





bythe Gresham Professor of Music, deserves atten- 
tion from all who take the slightest interest in the art, 
Whether as professors or amateurs. Its object is, to 
ftcourage the formation of a musical library, to 
be attached to Gresham College ; which, as afford- 
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ing the only foundation in London, is judiciously 
pointed out as the fittest place for such a collec- 
tion. Mr. E. Taylor enforces his recommendation 
by a statement of the advantages and facilities 
which such an establishment would afford to the 
musical student. The model works of Palestrina, 
he says, recently collected and published at Rome 
by the Abate Baini, are not even to be found in our 
shops; while,—to come closer home,—there exists 
no complete collection—public or private—of the 
works of the Elizabethan madrigalists, or of Purcell, 
orevenof Handel. By way of corroboration, it may 
be stated, that Mr. Chappell’s collection of old Eng- 
lish music (to be noticed by us at a future time) was 
not effected without a great expenditure of time 
and labour; and was, after all, mainly dependent 
upon chance. Mr. Taylor, in inviting contributions 
of published works, MSS., or money, for the forma- 
tion of a library fund,—in the expenditure of which 
he proposes to consult the organists of St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey,—announces, that the first do- 
nation made in furtherance of his object was on the 
part of her Majesty; and further, that a set of the 
works of his immediate predecessor, Mr. Stevens, 
has been presented by the artists who assisted at 
his commemoration lecture. We hope that the Pro- 
fessor’s call, which is as strongly urged as it is in 
substance re ble and worthy of consideration, 
will be liberally and universally responded to. 








CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, and FRENCF 
MASTERS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until 
Six in the Evening, and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 
25th instant.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


NOW OPEN, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 


NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are jainted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. 

_*'The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic."’"— Atheneum. 7 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing.’'— Times. 

* The illusion is complete.""—Morning Post. 








POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
No. 309, REGENT-STREET, near LANGHAM-PLACE. 

_ NOW OPEN tothe Public. The extensive Building is 320 feet 
in depth, including the Mansion in Cavendish-square.—In the 
Hall of Manufactures are to be seen in operation the most in- 
teresting Works, some of the Machinery of which are put in 
motion by a Rotary Steam Engine, the invention of Earl Dun- 

onald. Public Laboratory, on an extensive and complete 
scale.—In the Theatre, or Lecture Room, interesting Novelties 
will be exhibited by the means of a magnificent Hydro-Oxygen 
Microscope, by Cary; d Chemical and other Phenomena 
illustrated.—In the Creat Hall there is a Surface of 700 Feet of 

Jater, and a Diving Bell, with Air-pumps, for four or five per- 
sons to descend with comfort. A Diver working under water. 
Two curious Metallic Reflectors, by means of which Whispers 
are heard, and Cooking effected at the distance of 100 feet. An 
Orrery, and two ingenious Astronomical Clocks. A great variety 
of the most instructive Models and Works of Art, among them 
Colossal Models of the Eye and Ear, arranged in the above and 
other Rooms. A Portrait of George 1V. in Mosaic, a most ela- 
borate work. | é SRS 

Hours appointed for the different Exhibitions : Eleven o'clock, 
Diving Bell—Twelve, Microsco; One, Magnetic and Electro- 
Magnetic Experiments—Two, Lecture—Three, Diving Bell— 
Four, Magnetic Experiments—Five, Microscope. Open daily 
from Ten to Six o'clock. Admission, ls. each person. 





MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
NEWCASTLE. 

Tuerre are few places in the kingdom which pos- 
sess more objects of interest to scientific men, than 
the town of Newcastle and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. There are, doubtless, establishments of 
greater magnitude in other parts of the kingdom; 
but we believe there are few spots in which so many 
different and important manufactures are carried on, 
or carried on with greater spirit of enterprise, and 
effective application of skill. To the geologist, its 
neighbourhood. presents many objects of high in- 
terest, and under circumstances more favourable for 
their examination than are to be generally found. 
Instead, then, of reserving our observations on these 
matters until the Meeting is over, we are of opinion 
that we shall be rendering an acceptable service to 
all who intend to be present, if we offer them, at once, 
a slight sketch of the principal objects worthy of 
their attention in the town and its vicinity, and thus 
enable them to make arrangements accordingly ; and 
we believe there are few, if any, of the establishments 
indicated, to which strangers will not be freely ad- 
mitted. 

West or tar Towx.—At Lemmington, on the 
north bank of the Tyne, four miles distant, are the 
extensive iron works of the Tyne Iron Company, 





and the crown glass works of the Northumberland 





Glass Company. A little lower down, at Scots- 
wood, is a suspension bridge crossing the Tyne, de- 
signed by Mr. Green, of Newcastle, remarkable for 
its extraordinary steadiness, which very desirable 
quality is obtained by strong longitudinal beams 
being placed on each side beneath the roadway. At 
Elswick, still lower, is the very complete establish- 
ment of the Newcastle Water Company, for the fil- 
tration of the Tyne water, and a powerful steam- 
engine, constructed by Messrs. Hawthorn, for 
throwing the water to a high elevation, whence it 
flows into the town. Nearly adjoining to this, is the 
shot tower, and extensive lead works of Messrs. 
Walkers, Parker, & Walker. The large establish- 
ments of this firm are known in other parts of the 
kingdom, but that at Elswick is well deserving of 
inspection. 

Sourtu or THE Town.—At Gateshead, on the banks 
of the river, are the iron works of Messrs. Joseph 
Hawks & Co., where founding, forging, turning, and 
engine work in general, are carried on extensively. 
Nearly adjoining, is the establishment of Messrs. 
Abbott, of a like character. A little lower down the 
stream, are the soda works, crown glass works, 
and soap and colour works of Charles Attwood 
& Co. At the Felling Shore, is the very com- 
plete establishment of John Lee & Co, for the ma- 
nufacture of alum and soda. Not far from this, are 
the extensive works of Messrs. Clapham & Co., for 
the same purposes of manufacture. At Jarrow, near 
the mouth of the river, is the vast establishment of 
Messrs. Cookson & Co., where plate glass is made 
in great perfection, and where the manufacture of 
soda, &c., is carried on extensively. On the whole 
length of the stream, from Tyne Bridge to the sea, 
on both shores, are numerous staiths, and drops for 
the shipment of coals, the construction of which 
cannot fail to be highly interesting to engineers. 

East or tut Town.—At the Ouseburn, close to 
the town, on the south-east, is the Shields Railway 
bridge or viaduct, now in progress. It is of immense 
magnitude as regards both length and height ; and as 
it is of a peculiar construction, we shall devote a few 
words to an explanation of its principle. It is from 
the design of Mr. Green, Architect, Newcastle; the 
piers and abutments are of stone, with large project- 
ing buttresses on each side, but the arches, which are 
segmental, are of Memel timber. The timbers, 
forming the ribs of the arches, consist of three- 
inch planks, laminating over each other, fixed to- 
gether with oak treenails, and bent over a centre 
to the form of the arch. Each arch consists of three 
of these ribs, connected together by diagonal braces, 
with their ends resting in large iron plates, or shoes, 
fixed on the stone piers or abutments. From the 
back of the ribs a series of very strong struts, braces, 
and framing, tied with iron straps and bolts, is car- 
ried up, filling the spandrils, to support the platform 
or roadway, which is formed of longitudinal beams, 
with transverse joints: these, again, are covered with 
three-inch planking, on which the rails will be fixed. 
Almost all the timber bridges that have been exe- 
cuted, have been constructed with straight timbers, 
upon the same principles asare generally employed in 
roofing; and,on account of the shrinking from the 
number of joggles, and the weight of the work, the 
road-way and the framing generally become bent or 
crippled in a greater or less degree, and often to a 
very alarming extent. The arches or ribs of this 
bridge over the Ouseburn, as they are built or joined 
together, are the nearest approach to solid pieces of 
timber—supposing them to grow naturally to the 
curvature of a circular arce—and very little of their 
strength is diminished on account of the meeting of 
the planks, particularly as the utmost care has been 
taken in breaking the joints. The method of con- 
structing in lamine formed of planks is altogether 
new: ribs thus formed, of such dimensions, being four 
feet in depth in the direction of the radius, and twenty- 
two inches in thickness, are supposed to present a 
much greater resistance to the pressure of the load 
which they sustain, at a given point, than can be done 
by any other means, The figure of the elevation of 
these arches is light and elegant; the struts which 
discharge the weight from the spandril-beams upon 
the ribs, are placed in lines radiating to the centre of 
the circular arcs, comprising the thickness of the 
ribs, dividing the upper curve, or extrados, into equal 
parts. The strength, durability, and beauty, can only 
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be exceeded by the use of stone. In the bridge 
across the Ouseburn there are five wooden arches, 
and four of stone ; each of those constructed of wood 
require three centres, which are made so light as to 
permit them to be removed from one arch toanother, 
without taking them to pieces. The centres are each 
about eight tons weight, and one day is sufficient to 
remove and fix them in their places. This bridge 
consists of five arches of 116 feet span, independent of 
four stone arches of 43 feet each. The total length is 
950 feet,and greatest height 108 feet. At Willington, 
four miles farther east, on the same line of railway, 
is a similar bridge, of still greater length; but as 
its construction is precisely the same, we merely 
direct attention to it. In the New Road, not far 
from this bridge, is the extensive rope-walk of Mr. 
Joseph Crawhall, where not only common, but patent 
and flat rope are made, and where the machinery is 
all very complete. At the Ouseburn, close by, are 
the copperas works, where the very interesting pro- 
cess may be witnessed to great advantage: and at 
St. Lawrence, lower down, are the broad and crown 
glass works of Sir Matthew White Ridley & Co., 
and a little further, on the road to St. Peter's, 
is the extensive rope-walk of Messrs. Smith, ship- 
builders, to which the same remarks apply, as those 
made on Mr. Crawhall’s establishment. At St. Peter's 
are the potteries of Messrs. Sewell & Donkin, and 
of Messrs. Fell & Co., where very beautiful earthen- 
ware is manufactured to a great extent, not only for 
home use, but for exportation on a large scale. 

At Walker, is the establishment of Messrs. Losh, 
Wilson, & Bell, one of great magnitude and in- 
terest. In the iron works, the processes of manufac- 
turing tin and plate iron are carried on upon an 
extensive scale—the machinery is of extraordinary 
power and completeness. The rolling of bars for the 
tiers of railway-carriage wheels, and the entire pro- 
cess of manufacturing wheels, are highly interesting. 
The alkali works adjoining, also belonging to Messrs. 
Losh, Wilson, & Bell, deserve the attention of the 
chemist, not only on account of their completeness, 
but because the head of the firm, Mr. William Losh, 
may be considered as the father of soda-making on 
the Tyne. In noticing this, the last of the soda 
works to which we think it necessary to draw at- 
tention, it may not be out of place to observe upon 
the importance which this branch of manufacture has 
assumed within a short period on the banks of the 
Tyne. There are, at present, above 250 tons of 
crystallized soda made per week, besides about 100 
tons of alkali, or soda ash, which is sold, in an 
uncrystallized state, to bleachers, soap-makers, and 
others. To produce this quantity, there is burned 
into sulphuric acid, per week, 120 tons of sulphur; 
and the common salt decomposed weekly amounts 
to nearly 400 tons. 

Norra or tue Town.—The only objects north of 
the town to which we shall direct attention, are two, 
out of the numerous collieries: the first is Gosforth, 
where the machinery and mode of working is mo- 
dern, and very complete ; the second is Killingworth, 
which, though somewhat antiquated in its machinery 
and mode of working, possesses great riches for the 
geologist. 

In tne Town.—The objects of mechanical 
science best deserving attention, are the exten- 
sive manufactories of Messrs. Robert Stephenson & 
Co., and Messrs. Robert and William Hawthorn. 
In each of these establishments, locomotive engines 
are made to an immense extent, and in the greatest 
perfection, for railways at home, and for exportation 
to every part of the world where locomotivesare used. 
The name of George Stephenson is familiar to al- 
most every one, as the engineer to the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railway, and several others in Eng- 
land and on the continent—that of Robert Stephen- 
son, as engineer to the London and Birmingham 
line. It will also be recollected, that Messrs. Ste- 
phenson were the successful competitors for the 
best locomotive, at the opening of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railway. Messrs. R. and W. Haw- 
thorn, in the same neighbourhood, have also esta- 
blished their names as excellent makers of loco- 
motive engines and general machinists. At this 
factory, amongst many interesting objects, gentlemen 
will have an opportunity of seeing one of Harri- 
son’s patent locomotive engines, with a ten-feet 
driving wheel, the boiler and engine haying each 





their respective carriage. It is probable that Messrs. 
Hawthorn will also have ready a locomotive, which 
they are constructing for the Paris and Versailles 
Railway, with their new motion attached for working 
the slide valves, by which the eccentric motions are 
dispensed with. In the close, not far from the above, 
are the spacious and well-arranged soap-works of 
Messrs. Doubleday and Easterby, and, in the upper 
part of the town, the extensive establishment of 
Messrs. Locke, Blackett & Co., for the manufacture 
of white and red lead, and the refining of lead will 
also be found well worthy of inspection. We might 
proceed to specify many other establishments, in 
almost every branch of science and art, but we have 
deemed it sufficient to indicate the principal and most 
interesting. It is not our intention to enter into an 
account of the various buildings in the town: and 
neighbourhood, unconnected with the arts and manu- 
factures, but we will just point the attention of medi- 
cal men to the Infirmary for the sick Poor—an in- 
stitution which we are informed is equal to any pro- 
vincial establishment of a similar nature. 

To the Geological Section the viciaity of New- 
castle presents many attractions. The nature of the 
coal formation (on which it is expected information 
of an important description will be laid before the 
meeting), the temperature of the air, water, and 
stone, in the deep collieries, the mechanism of the 
pits, the shipment of the coal, have peculiar interest, 
Excursions to a moderate distance may be made with 
extreme facility, by steam, down the Tyne,—or, by 
railway, up the valley. At the mouth of the river 
the ancient priory and castle, which crown the pro- 
montory of Tynemouth, will probably detain even 
the geologist, for awhile, from the contemplation of 
the rocky shore, where a basaltic dyke (containing 
chloropheite) crosses the Rothetodtelicgende. Ifan 
excursion can be arranged for an early hour, the 
party might breakfast amidst the ruins of Tynemouth 
Priory, and thence proceed to the north, about two 
miles, to inspect oge of the best known dislocations 
of strata yet discovered in the collieries of England. 
This is the Great Dyke, or Ninety Fathoms Dyke 
(though the displacement of strata is, in places, twice 
that amount), which traverses the coal formation 
from Cullercoats westward, by Killingworth, &c., and 
is continued for some distance up Tynedale. At 
Cullercoats it isseen under favourable circumstances; 
the Rothetodtelicgende being thrown in opposition 
to the coal series, and the rocks on each side of the 
plane of dislocation scratched and grooved by the 
movement of the masses. At Whitley quarry, the 
magnesian limestone is thrown down on the north 
side of the dyke, while on the south side coal mea- 
sures touch the surface, which shows no sign of the 
extraordinary movement of the rocks. In this quarry, 
fossil fishes (Paleniscus, &c.) have been dug from 
the base of the magnesian limestone: and among the 
schemes proposed to gratify the visitors of Newcastle, 
we have heard that the owners of the quarry intend 
to open again this fish bed, so that its history may 
be rightly understood. On the surface of the mag- 
nesian limestone, at this place, may still be seen a 
considerable quantity of sulphate of barytes, which 
once constituted a continuous bed over the calcareous 
rock. 

South of the Tyne the coast is very interesting, 
increasing continually in boldness to the picturesque 
rocks of Marsden, where the composition and struc- 
ture of the limestone is curious and various, and 
where flexible limestone may be quarried in abun- 
dance. 

The phenomena of the vicinity of Sunderland are 
well known to geologists, but those which occur 
among older rocks, on the line of the Carlisle Rail- 
way, less familiar, are not less striking, and will well 
repay a visit. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Haymarket.—The management at this little 
theatre has been making some exertions lately, more 
creditable than successful we fear, in favour of what 
is called the legitimate drama. A short time since 
‘Every Man in his Humour’ was brought forward ; 
but, as we felt confident it could not succeed, and 
were unwilling to damp the ardour either of players 
or play-goers, we remained silent, and the play-bills 
soon told the issue, Far be it from us to underrate 





Ben Jonson, or this fine old comedy ; but honest Beg] 
has himself told us that he loved to depict the fol); 
fashions, or “ humours,” as they were called, of the 
day, necessarily local and temporary in their interes, 
rather than passions, which are universal, and for ajj 
time; and he must pay the penalty, Kitely, itiy 
true, is well conceived, admirably developed, ang 
sure to be effective in representation ; and there are 
few finer scenes in our dramatic literature, out of 
Shakespeare, than those wherein he desires to up 
Cash as a spy, yet fears to hint to him his suspicion, 
But one character cannot sustain the whole weight of 
a drama; and though Bodadil and others are equally 
admirable in their way, and have served as lay fj 
when robed after the fashion of the day, to map 
succeeding playwrights, the comedy, as a whole 
wants interest,—is a work to be studied by the fer, 
rather than represented for the amusement of the 
many. Since then, ‘The Athenian Captive’ ha 
been brought forward, with what success remains tp 
be proved. Of the play itself we have already ex. 
pressed our opinion (page 319), but must now con. 
fess that we have been disappointed in it as an acti 
drama. Mr. Macready has a fine conception of the 
character of Thoas, but an inferior actor would pro 
bably have made it more effective. It is a question 
not unworthy that gentleman’s consideration, whether 
from his own studious and reflective habits, he doe 
not overrate the sensibilities of these fighting Greeks, 
Assuredly, the more delicate points in his acting 
were lost to the audience—caviare to the general; 
and though the occasional outbreaks of passion were 












perhaps doubly effective, the whole appeared to wy 
but another attempt to cut blocks with a razor. Mn, 
Warner, as Jsmene, fell into no like error, and played 
much to the satisfaction of the groundlings, as we 
infer from the applause she received, not altogether 
undeservedly. 





MISCELLANEA 

French Voyage of Discovery.—A letter from Cap 
tain Dumont d’Urville, dated, “ Island of Concep. 
tion, April 10, 1838,” announces the arrival in that 
harbour of the corvettes Astrolabe and Zélée. After 
remaining an entire month in the Straits of Magellan, 
M. d’Urville left them on the 8th of January, and, 
steering towards the south, came within view of the 
first mountains of ice on the 15th. Seven days 
afterwards his progress was checked by a solid bar. 
rier of ice, which he sailed along a distance of 240 
miles, and from lat. south 64° to 61°, near the New 
Orkney Islands. On the 2nd of February he con 
tinued to advance southward, and on the 4th, being 
in lat. south 62°, the two corvettes were so hemmed in 
on all sides, that he was beginning to despair of ex- 
tricating them, when, on the 9th, he availed himself 
ofa strong east-south-east wind to hoist all sails, and 
got clear of it. He then coasted the barrier of ice 
for a distance of 300 miles, without perceiving any 
opening, and on the 15th, having reached the 331 
degree of longitude (Paris), after visiting the points 
explored by Weddell, and seeing the rampart of ice 
extending northward towards the Sandwich Islands, 
he proceeded westward by the New Orkney Islands, 
the eastern part of those of New Shetland, and, 
turning again to the south, explored, between the 
63rd degree and 64th degree of latitude, for a dis 
tance of 180 miles. Crossing the whole of the straits 
of Bransfield, he left the Austral shores on the 7th 
of March, after a navigation of fifty-two days among 
the ice. The crews being much fatigued, and the 
scurvy having manifested itself, particularly on board 
the Zélée, Captain d’Urville determined on making 
for the nearest harbour of the coast of Chili, and 
safely reached the Bay of Conception on the 7th od 
April. ¥ 

Historical Researches.—The King of Sardinia 
having in 1833 created an historical association, for 
the purpose of publishing unedited or rare documents 
relating to Piedmont, the first volume has appeared 
under the Vice Presidency of Count Babbo. Its 
entitled, ‘Historie Patria Monumenta, edita just 
regis Caroli Alberti,’ and contains 1050 documents 
the dates of which lie between the years 602 and 1292 

Leguminosea.—M. G. Gasparini has discove 
some characters in the Acacia farnesiana, which have 
led him to establish it as a new genus, and of which 
there is at present but one species, named by his 
Farnesia odora, . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ING’S COLLEGE, London. —JUNIOR | 

DEPARTMENT.—The Classes in the School will be 

Re-OPENED ont UESDAY NEXT, the lath of AUGUST, at | 

ee me I LANE BD, ie 

1 Se wi e-opened on Monday, the Ist o 

ore med the Senior 1 be Re-open on Tuesday, the 2nd of 
October next 


YOUNG LADY isdesirousofgiving LESSONS 

in MINIATURE and WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, 
either at the Pupil’s or Artist's Residence, by the Lesson, or 

ements for acertain number. Terms moderate.—Apply 
if by letter, post paid) . M., Mr. Setchel’s, 23, King-street, 
(hrent-garden. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION.—There is now a 








VACANCY in the Establishment of a PHYSICIAN toa 
ge OD PL Hospital, for a well-educated YOUTH as an 
iii ie LED PUPIL. The Advertiser is enabled to offer nu- 
perousand peculiar advantages to his Pupils, as they not onl 
have | eee the opportunity of attending the Medical and Surgica 
Practice of the Hospital, which is recognized by the London 
College of Surgeons, but their classical, professional, and moral 
fecation: is carefully superintended by the Physician, who 
es Lectures on the Sciences imnmdiately connected with 
dicine, ang prone res them for examination at Apothecaries’ 
Hall and the al College of Surgeons. The Pupil will board 
in the house, be be treated in every res ct as one of the family. 
Terms moderate. — Letters (post ) addressed M. D., 37, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, will be duly forwarded. 


CROSBY HALL, 


REMIUMS to the AMOUNT of ONE 

HUNDRED_GUINEAS will_be awarded in the Foor 

1399, for the best Historical and Graphic Llustrations of the 

Church of St. Helen, Gresham College, and Crosby Hall. 

The Subscribers to the Restoration are respectfully informed 

that the Hall will be lighted on Thursday Evening, August 23.— 

Cards of Admission may be obtained by the Subscribers, on ap- 
plication at the Hall, on or before Thursday, August 16. 
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Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS. 
By A SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
IDAY, August 10, and SATURDAY 1, consisting of the 
EMAINDER of MUSEUM RSLEY- 
ANUM-—Schiller’s Fight with the Dragon and Fridolin, 
with Plates by Moses—Severai Copies of Shakepeare—Spectater 
—Don Quixote—Universal Biography—Johnson and Webster's 
English eNctonary hese Voyage—Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress—Holy Bible—Burns’ Works, by Cunningham, 8 vols. &c. 
May be viewed, and © ‘atalogues had at the Rooms. 





On TUESDAY lth, and following 
The very SELECT CIRCULATING TIBRARY 
Of MR. BROOKS, of Bono Street; 
Including all the best and most Modern Works 


eiable fer for a }_ aaeary ¢ also Standard and Popular Miscella- 
oks, &c. 


Mr. SOUTHGATE aagpentiy pumamnees that he is preparing 
immediate S 
The LIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN > deceased, 
Removed from Goupronp: 
Among which will be found 

Ix Foro: Walton’s Polyglot Bible, with Castle’s 
Lexicon, 8 vols.—Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible, 4 vols.—Poli Sy- 
nopsis, 5 vols. —Scapule Lexicon—Critici Sacri, 9vols.—Hesychii 
Lexicon, 2 vols.—Canova’s Works, 2 vols. L.p.—-IN QuARTO: 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols.—Facciolati Lexicon, 2 
vols.—The Granville Homer, 4 vols.—Richardson’s Persian «od 
Arabic Dictionary, 2 vols.—Patrick Ay and Whitby’s Com- 
mentary, 6 vols.—Bryant’s Mytho 3 vols. —Warton's ae. 
lish Poetry, 4 vols.—D" ‘Oy! oy a and 8 fant’ s Bible and Prayer, 4 
vols. —-AND IN OcT owndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, 
4vols.—The London. Encyclopedia, 22 vols.—Jones’s Theologi- 
cal Works, 6 vols.—Neal’s Puritans, 5 vols.—British Essayists, 40 
vols.—Barbauld’s British Novelists, 50 vols.—A large Co: lection 
of Classics and Translations. &e. 

*,* Valuations made of Libraries and Collections of Books, 
intended for Sale by Public Auction or by Private Contract. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, No. 26, 
Cornhill, London. ~— Copel, Snee. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Patron—His Grace the Bu KE’ “ SOMERSET, F.R.S. 


T. LAMIE MURRAY, “Esq. Chairma’ 
Col. Sir Burges C aac, K.C.S, George Lungley, "isa. 
John Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. 
C, Farebrother, Esq. Aa John Rawson, Esq. 
H. Gordon, — Joseph ‘Thompson, Esq. 
Robert Hollond, Esq. M.P. 
Physician—J. SEs ayeaes M.D. Ay R.S. 


. /?+ a me 
Actuary— . B octhbuas. "Esa “F.R.A.S. 

By the new principles of ite Assurance in this Society, many 
ésential advantages, besides that of securing a provision for a 
family, or for old age, are gained by the Assured. and thereby a 
vastly increased value is given to each Policy effected with the 

iety. 


SPECIMEN OF ANNUAL PREMIUMS TO INSURE £100. 





























Age 20.; Age 25.| Age 30.| Age 35.| Age 40.| Age 45.| Age 50. 
ce | cen | ne | eee | ee | eee | ee 
£64.) £8.d.)£8.d.\£8.d.|\£8.d.;|£5.d.) £8. d. 
11371118 6) 2 4 4/21011} 218 8}3 9 414 4 2 
SPECIMENS OF DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 
BENEFITS. PREMIUMS. 
To secure, on f Zs. d. 
Options Secured, on ottelninat attaining the Annuity 0 00 
the age of Sixty-five, by @ e of 65, the) Cash....82 10 0 
Annual Premium of 2. rt "lestion of Policy 297 8 6 
In one 
: a Cash. ‘Policy. Annual. Sum. Disparity. 
|£s.d.) £3. d/£ s.d. £s. da.) £5.d.) £s. d. 
0) 47 16 “6| 204 ti ‘6/4 466 0 0)20 out .7 00 0 
9/26 15 10 1 0 0] 261 0 0)30| 019 18 7 311 
wiis 19 91115 8 O1 196 6 Ol Vi? Ste bat 19 4 10 








Also Annuities commencing at any — Age. 
Prospectuses, detailing the objects of the Society at length 


vith P| variety of Tables, may be had by application at the 
Office, and any of the Branches which are established in most of 
principal towns, 


F. FERGUSON CAMROUS, Sec. 


ICTORIA LIFE ‘E ASSURANCE and LOAN 
Capital on, 


Sir James Dukey| M. P., Chairman, 

Benjamin Hawes, i... Deputy Chairman. 
| William Allen, "Esa iq. enjamin Lancaster, Esq. 
| Benjamin Barnard, Esq. George Nicholls, Esq 

Charles Baldwin, Esq. ‘Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. [oon 
- mes ( Yockburn, Esq. Major-Gen. Archiba ‘4 Robert- 

ames Law genes. Esq. Deniel Sutton, jun. Esq 
John Knill, E “4; 0. B. Bellingham Wooley, Esq. 
Auditors—John Barnard, Esq., William a Esq., and Edward 
Greenaway. 

Bankers—Messrs. Barnard, Diinsdaie, Bereerd. &C 
Physicians—Archibald Billing, M.D., and IT. W. Jones, M. D. 

Surgeons—James Farish, Esq., and Pa Sapo Esq. 

Standing Counsel—Russell Gasper, 22 

ay evan Fa Lake _— 
uary—Edward Baylis. Eee 
One of the le other en - this Ollice will be the Assurance 
of Lives For SUMS AS Low 50l., 80 as to extend more univer- 
sally the important benefits sovuting from a well-regulated sys- 
tem of Life Assurance. 

Another peculiar advantage offered | this Society will be rue 
ADV ance OF MONEY IN SUMS OF 200/. AND UPWARDS, either 
by way of Loan or Annuity, subject to the borrowers’ effecting 
Policies with the Company to the amount of such advances, and 
providing approved security. 

The tables of premiums are calculated at rates as low as are 
consistent with the safety of the institution; and are of a two- 
fold character—the one admitting the assured to participate in 
= — ; the other securing the original amount only of the 





T ‘he Capital of the Company to be 500,0002., divided into 20,000 
hates, of 25/. each, upon which a deposit of 2. per Share is to 
e pail 
The responsibility of the Proprietors will be limited to the 
amount of their Shares. 
Applications for Shares and Prospectuses to be made at the 
Office of the Company's Solicitors, Messrs. Lake & Curtis, No. 11, 
Basinghall-street. 


~ TAMMERING.—Mnr. Hunt, of 124, Regent- 
street, and late of Trinity College. Cambridge, confidently 
undertakes to curRE the most inveterate STAMMERER, in the 
short space of ten days or a fortnight, provided a moderate de- 
gree of attention is paid to his instructions. 

Mr. H. may be consulted at the above address until the 20th 
Instant; after that time he attends Pupils at their residences 
in any part of Eagiend and post paid letters must be addressed 
to him at Swanage, Dorset. Ap 1 by post witha 
circular c test &e. 


NVELOPES 2s. 3d. per hundred,or 21s. per 1000; 
Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 6s. per hundred, 
or 50s. per 1000, warranted of. the best paper—an extensive and 
elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled with Envelopes, 
from 8s. 6¢d.—Name-plate elegantly engraved, and 100 of super- 
fine cards printed, for 5s.—Writing Papers of every description 
at wholesale prices Superfine, aaa Post, 9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. 
per quire, not Outsides—Note do. 6s a rream, or 4d. per quire— 
Travelling Writing Cases, bay me) ae WwW ‘ellington Cases, in 
russia and other leather, from l5s lotting-books at ts. 6d. ; 
ditto, with locks, 4s. 6d. The a ae selection of Bibles 
and Prayer Books in London. The whole of the above articles 
per cent. under any house in London.—‘To be had at 
STOC KEN’ 'S, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. — Country orders 
punctually attended to. 


A of English, French, and Italian Works, alphabetically 
arranged for the use of Subscribers to SAU NDERS & OTLEY'’S 
Library, Conduit-street, Hanover-square o Tesuttion and Book 
Societies throughout Great Britain are furnished with all the 

‘ew Works for Perusal, in Monthly Supplies, or at more distant 
interv als, if Sesired. Adjacent Families may unite in one Sub- 
scription. _Te ms, as a single letter, on sepemontion (post paid) to 
Saunders & Otley. Publishers, London 


PARK’S LEMPRIERE’S CLASS§CAL DICTIONARY. 
In 1 very large vol. 18mo. printed in a clear and distinct man- 
per. ¢ Squble columns, price 7s. in cloth, or 7s. 6d. bound and 


let 
TBLIOTHECA CLASICA; or, a CLASSI- 
CAL beg: nweyen containing Py Classical Account of 
the Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors. By J 
Pes Pri ke, D.D. new Edition, carefully revised and cor- 
rected; with considerable Additioris and improvements, by 
WILLIAM PARK, M.A, Librarian to the U pabvorsty of Glasgow. 
ondon: printed for Thomas Tegg & 8 heapside ; and 
per © be procured by order, of every Bouksoller in the United 
ingdom. 


THE QUEEN—ORIGINAL COURT ANECDOTE. 
HE SUNBEAM, No. 28, price Threepence, of 


THIS DAY (Saturday, Aug. Lith), consists of NINE PER- 
FECTLY ORIGINAL ARTICLES—Essays, Romances, Poems, 
Tales, Criticisms, Aphorisms—Strictures on Art and_Music— 
with divers Reflections on taste—the Royal Academy —- nC on 
—Education—and periodical Literature, crincluding A 
GINAL COURT ANECDL ITE, ILLUSTRATIVE rity 
PRIVATE LIFE OF OUR GAY vou NG MOU EEN, and an 
original ey ‘Softly the Moonlight is shed o'er the Lake.’ 

The Proprietors of * The Sunbeam’ pledge themselves to 
spare neither expense nor pains in rendering it the most enter- 
taining, instructive, and elegant of periodical works. 

mped Edition to go by post, price 4d. 
poh Holywell-street ; and all Booksellers. 
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THE PERUSAL OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
x Just ready, gratis, ; 
8S ELE CT L Is T 











Sta 
London: 


SUPERIOR INTRODUCTORY CLASS BOOKS, 
EMBELLISHED WITH SEVERAL HUNDRED CUTS. 
HE ENGLISH PRIMER;; or Curip’s First 
Book; on a Plan which cannot fail to delight young Chil- 
dren, and facilitate their Instruction in the Elements of Reading 
and Spelling j ; embellished with Two Hundred Engravings. By 
the Rev. T. CLARK. Price 6d. sewed, and 10d. bound. 


2. The English Mother’s Catechism for her Chil- 
dren; containing those Things most necessary to be known at 
an early Age; illustrated by One Hundred Engravings. By the 
Rev. T. Clark. Price 9d. sewed. 


3. The National Spelling-Book ; or a Sure Guide 
to English Spelling and Pronunciation ; arranged on such a plan 
as cannot fail to remove the Difficulties, and facilitate General 
Improvement, in the English ar By Benjamin Tabart. 
zoe gene, revised and corrected, by the Kev. T’. Clark, 12mo. 

s. 6d. 


4. The National Reader; consisting of Easy 
Lessons in Morals, History, Biography, Mythology, Natural His- 
tory, Science, and ‘General Eapaiodee: 3 _ rate asa Sequel to 
the ‘National Spelling-Book.’ B T. Clark. Mlus- 
trated by numerous Engravings. An oon edition, improved and 
ae — y E. Wickes, Thrapston. 12mg, 35, 6d. 








ter, School Library, 131, Fleet-street, 
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ready, in 2 vols. po 


ow vO. 

ALES of the SOUTHERN COUNTIES ; 
founded on a Tradition of the Sussex Coast, and on Facts 

connected with the Death of the Second Wil 

Saunders & Otley, Public Eitenty, Condalt-street. 


i 
rT Re with Plates and a Map, 2 vols. "c Uy 
ETT E dey Bed ON FARAG UAY, 
mprising an Account 


A FOUR Y EARS: RESIDE NCE IN TWAT REPUBLIC 
Under the Government of 
NCIA,. 
By J. ROBERTSON. 
John Murray, eB Wo et. 


MRS. TRIMMER'’S HISTORIES, 
RIMMER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, new 
Edition. 2 vols. cloth, 7s. 6d. : 
Trimmer's | Ancient History. New Edition, 18mo, 
half-bound, 2s. 6d. 
Trimmer’s Roman History, with Cuts, 18mo, 
bound, 4s. 6d. : fs . 
'Trimmer’s Old Testament, with Engravings, 18mo. 





Now ready, 8vo. Vol. I. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 
E GREAT LORD CHATHAM. 
Edited by the EXECUTORS of HIS SON, 
SOHN, EARL OF CHAT! 
John Murray, pH I 








3s. 
Trimmer’s New Testament, ditto, ditto, 3s. 
John Harris, corneret St. Paul's Churchyard. 
ust published 
HE ABBE GAU L’ TIER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 

GAMES. A New Edition. Price (with Counters com- 
plete) 27s. 

Or may be purchased in separate portions, as follow: 


Familiar Geography. 6th edit. 3s. cloth, 16mo. 
Geographical and Historical Questions. 3s, cloth, 


mo. 
The Atlas, folio, half-bound. 
The Counters. 6s. 

John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

his day is published, avo. cloth. with Plates, price l4s. 


Lc N’ T ERMARRIAGE:; or, the Mode in which, and 
the Causes why, Beauty, Health, and Intellect, result from 
certain Unions, and Deformity, Disease, and Insanity, from 
others; demonstrated by Delineations of the Structure and 
Forms, and Descriptions of the Functions and Capacities, which 
each Parent, in every Pair, bestows on Children, in conformity 
with certain ‘natural Laws, and by an Account pitas | 
Effects in the procting of Animals. L[llustrated by Drawings o| 


Parents and Pro ony 
ALEXANDER WALKER. 

On the subject of the Work, the obse srvations of several scien- 
tific and literary men are inserted, having been for that purpose 
communicated t6 the Author 

London: John Churchill, 16, Princes-street, Soho. 


WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 





= 
o 


15s. 








I. 
ELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY, 
For the Use of Bs = Law 3 300 Woodcuts. 


L* 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Fourth Edition of the Three Series, in Two Pocket Volumes, 
with Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 12s, 


if. 
THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
A New and cheaper Edition, with Plates, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Iv. 
HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMONIA. 
Third Edition, with Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 12s, 


SIR 


Vv. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S 
CONSGL A TIONS IN TRAVEL. 
urth = feap. 6s. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Fifth Edition, with 227 Illustrations. 4 vols. 12mo. 28s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Joun WEALE, Aevhiboctans iano. pe High Holborn, has just 


KETCH of the CIVIL "ENG INEERING of 
tJ NORTH AMERICA; comprising Remarks on the Har- 
bours, River and Lake Navigation, Lighthouses, Steam Nav 
tion, Water Works, Canals, Roads. Railways, Bridges, and = 74 
Works in that Country. By DAVID STEV ENSON, C.E. 
8vo. with 15 Plates. Price 12s. ee 

Practice of Making and Repairing Roads; " 
C Cagetvecting F fostpathe, Fences, and Drains. By Thos. Hughes, 

E. 8vo. rice 3s. 6d. 

Geological Map of the British Isles, constructed 
from published Documents, Communications of Eminent Geo- 
logists, and Personal Investigations. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
and G.S., P: For of Geology in King’s College, London, and en- 
graved by J. . Lowry. Very carefully coloured. Columbier 
size. Price ies E 

Papers on Subjects connected with the Duties of 
the c Deeps of Royal Engineers. Vol. II. In 4to. bound; Plates. 


Pri 
‘A The Theory of Steam Engines. By the Chev. 
Chart of the Port of London; showing the Docks, 


de Pambour. 8vo. Price 2s. 
Yards, Factories, Iron and Steam Works, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
YOWLAND'S LOTION.—A sensible degree of 
pleasure accompanies the use of this elegant preparation 
in its uniformly refreshing effects upon the skin, under all 
circumstances that affect the elasticity of surface so essent 
to comfort, particularly those of relaxation, languor, and gene- 
rally of variable te mperature. Cutaneous irritability and dis- 
colourations are also removed, and a pure state of the com- 
plexion established by the Lotion, with a facility and safety 
perfectly conclusive, as referring to ‘nearly a century of success- 
ful experience. —Gowland’s Lotion has the name and address of 
the proprietor, Robert Shaw, 33, Queen- yy) Cocapside, © —_ 
don, engraved on the Government sta (as successor to 
late Mrs. Vincent). The popular work,‘ oT e Theory of Heautys 
accompanies each genuine package, Prices, 2s, 9d., 5s. 64.5; 

















quarts, 84, 6d, 
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Just published, price Is, three sheets demy 
O0oO0oD’S OW 





N, No. 7, ilstrated 
other 
is “TITERARY 


ith numerous Woodcuts; containing, 

Aiisiatencegmencemet of Mr. HOO 
CE. 

: A. H. Baily & Co. *8.Sombill 





THE ATHENAUM. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, August 10. 
R. COLBURN U&as JusT PUBLISHED 
THE mens NEW WORKS. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST. 





— published, post 8vo. price 
ETHSEMANE;; or, the DEATH of JULIA. 
Translated from the Frenc h of M. DELAMARTINE, 

By IVES HARVEY URQUHART, Esq. 
“I Creamed a dream which was not all adream.” 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 





Jus: a ated. price ls. dem 


DESCRIPTION of the ASPHALTIC MINE 


of the VAL-DE-TRAVERS. By M. HENRI FOURNEL, 
Engénieur au Corps des Mines. 


sel Mines. 
executed b 
throughout 


To which are appended 
the Seyssel an 
rance. 

London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


With Introductory Observa- 
tions by the Count OE SASSENAY, late Proprietor of the Seys- 

h emarks on the Works 
other Companies in Paris, and 





RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 
Now ready, neatl a % in cloth, eek 6d. 
HE IRON RO aD BOOK. 
COGHL 
From LONDON to BIRMINGHAM. y MANCHESTER and 
LIVERPOOL, with Maps of the Entire Line. 
Also, price 1s. 
The Iron Road Book from London to Birmingham. 
A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill 





OGHLAN’S GUIDES for TRAVELLERS. 











Paris 4 0|Keller’s Map of Switzer- 
Rhine ceccoccseccececsoeceeed 0] land, CaS€ eececececseeeees7 0 
Boulogne +2 0| Belgium .....-+.- 6 0 
russels 6) St. Petersburgh . +8 0 
Through Peanee é Coast of England . 3 6 
French, rs Visit to London .. wl 6 
lish Conversations evccee 3 0) Pronouncing Fren 
Sea Sickness prevented ....1 0) Grammar ..-.-....- wl 0 
GuisatoRnupesians, 18mo. German Inte reter ss+.1 4 


6 0| Panorama of 


e Rhine....8 


ace Co. 83, Cornhill 
is publish 





rpuouauts * on the RESPONSIBILITY of 


with a view to the Appelieretion of Society ; ad- 


dressed to the Higher and Lge lasses, 
By EMMA MEEK. 


Foolseap, cloth ‘boards, price 3s 











3s. 6d. 
London : & mone 187, Piccadilly. 
INTS on LIGHT ‘and’ SHADOW, COM- 
SITION, &c. as Painting, 
20 Plates, containing 83 Exam arples So in the present im- 
raved method of two tints. MUEL PROU T. Esa. F.S.A. 
inter in Water Coens in 


inary to Her Majesty. Imp. 4to. 
cloth lettered, price 2/. 2. 
London : j- & = 96, Strand. 
SEA BATHIN 
is day is published. price Fialf-a-Cr Crow: 
AMILIAR HINTS on SEA BATHING. 
Contents:—Necessity of Sea Bathing—Advant f 
Bathing— Disorders for w ich Ln af, is sought in se Sea ‘Bathin fh > 
Bathing for Amusement—Swimming—Bathing i 2 ee 
ndon : William Smith: 113, Fleet street. 
st published, in demy 4to. 
ERCIER'S TABLES of -— FRENCH 
VERBS, on an entirely new plan, formed from lon; 
tikeat experience } gyngther with an original MOVEA BLE 
ULTIPLIABLE TABLE, and many useful Observations, b 
which the greatest dimoulticn of the Language yf removed, 
and much time and labour saved both to Master and Pupil. 
Souter, School Library, 131, Fleet-street; and at the 
Author's, 30, Ludgate-hill. 
a A PS. 


UTLER’S OUSLINE 
Th . a 9 Edition, revised b rice 4s. 
GEOGRA AL and BIOG CAL EXE RCISES, with a 
Set of Coloured ay ny itty designed. for the use of Young 
ersons. he 7 LLIAM 
And enlarged by his Son, JOHN OLDING BUTLER. 
John Harris, eee Paul's Churchyard. 
ust published, 
EBRETTS COMPLETE PEERAGE, im- 
by W. COURTHOPE, - Th 
22nd) eee. the NEW PEERS, with py Re pms <4 
beautifully engraved by Dean. The Arms, drawn b 
Frome ha for this Work, are now incorporated with t 
n one handsome volume, price 1. &s. = cloth. and 4k 
«* The Additions may be had by the Purchasers of this 
Edition, oo the present date, S application to their 
respective Boo 
August, 1838. 


This day is published, mene val. - foalacap 8vo. price 2s. 6d. neatly 


OURNAL of an EXPEDITION from SIN- 
CAPORE to JAPAN, with a Visit to Loo-Choo; descriptive 
pF Islands and their Inhabitants, in an attempt with the 
aid of Natives educated in England, to create an opening for 
Missionary Labours i ze Japan. 
Medical Mi oy ies PARKER. : Oni 
edica lesioner, rom the 
Revised by the Rev. ANDREW RE ED DD. ae 
Sm ith, Elder, & Co. Comnhi 1. 
st published, 12mo. cloth, p 
HE REV HUGH MNEILE'S” POPULAR 
LECTURES on the PROPHECIES rel 
NATION. The 2nd edition, with a Pre hoo Se 
Also, Sermons on the Second Advent of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, preached at St. Jude’s Chareh, Liverpool. 3rd 
edition, enlarged. 12mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
ndon: J. Hatchard & Son; Arthur Newling, M4 
street, Liverpool. = 
A VALUABLE COMPANION TO THOSE WHO INTEND 
MILAN. THE APPROACHING CORONATION AT 


st published, price 6s. neatly bound 

TALIAN CORRESPONDENCE for LADIES; 

containing Letters and Not Italian, E 

lish ; to which are atte AL, phn, Ln lanations 

ion, used in Ita. y.,t0 sreone of rank ; and an Account of 
talian Orders of I ppight 

By MARIA MILIA Cy CASSELLA, of Florence. 

J. Souter, 131, Fleet-stree 
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e Text. 
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Illustrated in a Journal of Travels through Roumeli, during an 
ventful pert 


URQUHART, . 
Author of* Tulkey and Re UHART, Hog. 2 vols. 8vo, 


II. 
THE SPARVILELE FAMILY. 
A LADY OF RANE. 3 vols. 
“A novel oie in ave markable manner, the spirit 
and satiric wit of Mrs. Gore, with bthe hitherto unrivalled truth 
and simplicity of the late a —" 


CAPT. ALEXANDER’S ‘NARRATIVE OF AN 
EXPEDITION OF DISCOVERY INTO THE 
INTERIOR OF a IN 1837, 

Through the Countries of the Great Namaquas, Boschmans, and 
Hill Damaras. Under the Avspices of ¥ British Govern- 

ment, and the Royal th fap ical Societ 
2 vols. post 8vo. with and pemerens Illustrations. 


THE woRay oF THE Sate. 
3B the Authoress of * The of a Désennuyée.’ 3 vols. 
first-rate novel of the ‘ene pf fashionable: sort. Iti is full 
of of smart sayings, excellent descriptions, and very clever re- 
isman. 


LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS 
ON EGYPT, EDOM, AND THE — LARD. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations. (Just 


iy.) 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl eas, 





Albemarle-street. 
THE LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE SEASON. 


1. 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of the GREAT 
Edited by the EXEC BCU TONS of his SON. 


THE PERILS = 1 ESCAPE of HER MAJESTY’S 


After being shut up Pm 12 MART: in the ICE of HUDSON'S 


By Captain BACK, R.N. 
Twelve intereating ~~ anda Map. 8vo. 2ls. 


LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY for “ee, 
With several Hundred Guiginal Woodcuts, &c. 
One —e _— 0s. 6d. 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Vol. Ill. and last. 8vo. Just ready. 


v. 
The REMAINS of the late LORD VISCOUNT 
ROYSTON. 


With a Memoir of his Life 
By the Rev. HENRY P } a. als - .. Prebendary of Wells. 
~*~ 


pynews LIFR, by MOORE, and PROSE WORKS. 
In One Volume, uniform with —~4 — Royal 8vo. Just ready. 


A FOUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE in PARAGUAY, 
the Governmen 
By J. P. a ' 
Plates and a Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





ADMIRAL 


In 
By Cuarves WILLIAM vente MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY, 


Fro’ OT. 

Translated and edited, with additional po and Illustrations, 
By the H STUART WORTLE 

One vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the Duke of Albemarle, from the 


LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THe POURTEENTH. 
Embellished with Portraits of Louis, in middle ore 


tion and capability of New Zea 
ductions, Cc. 
jensnens undertaken by Mr. Polack into the interior of the 
country, presents 
of sarees a and character that we ever remember to have 





8, New Burlington-street, August 10. 
R. BENTLEY wand. PUBLISH IN AFEW DAYS 
THE ne NEW BOOKS, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD DE SAUMAREZ 
By Capt. Sir JOHN ROSS, R.N. 
2 vols. 8vo. a Plates. 


A ROMANCE OF va NA. , By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
* Vienna and the auitdann* Vicar of Wrexhill,’ &c. 3 vols. 


111. 
NARRATIVE OF 
A TOUR IN THE — OF EUROPE 


Dedicated to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 
ls. 8v0. — Plates. 


MEMOIRS OF MONK, ‘DUKE OF ALBEMARLE, 
m the French of M. GUIZ 


on. J. 


Original Painting in the — of the Duke of Bedford. 
HE CONCLUDING reuuuns OF M 


Vols. Ill. and IV. 
the Marquise 


de Montespan; Colbert, the Chancellor ; dame de Main- 


tenon ; Ninon de l’Enclos; and Madame de Se 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


vi. 
NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 
DURING A RESIDENCE IN NEW ZEALAND, 
From the Yoor yea to 1837. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Bibs and numerous othe: yo ings. 
“ This work furnishes a very good idea of the present condi- 
nd ; sncinding its extent, pro- 


rbours, ners © ate, he narrative of the 


one of the best and most interesting pictures 


read,”’— Spectator 
Richard Bentley, New Barlinstonssirects, 


es. BRITISH AND. FOREIGN REVIEW; 
tat), BUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. Xu) 


- The he Spirit of Architecture. 
lwer’s — 


i he edie) Wesnnones tor Irclond-9 
V. The medial Measures fF | ~~ ~?rcecal mae 
VIL The Gantt rt and Househol 
e een’s jurt an . 
VIII, The Custody of Infants, 


R. & J. E. Taylor, Red RN Fleet-street. 
FORES'S CORONATION PROCESSION, 
HE ACCURATE REPRESENTATION, 





Feet long. price 31s, 6d. elaborately col 
plain, Pil be published in a few days Dy een - 5 orl 
ofBee Zoecting and Fine Print K Lm mgeeet 4l, _ Piccadilly, corse 
oO 





ere ay en. Also, agreat 
variety of the most ap Portraits of 1 Her Met a in 


es, suited to the ifferent styl f 
Views of the Exterior and Interior ‘of whe Abbey di ring te 
wear and 


Now ready. hy new Political Sketches b 
Now rea = AG PORTRAITS of AMATO, 
- ST he right vient book, * The Oakleigh Shooting Code.” 
—Tait's Magazine. 
GROUSE AND BLACK GAME SHOOTING, ETC, 


In a few days, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, anew edition, 
with additions, chiefly relative to th tent Wi tides; 

vignette, and plates illustrative of Red Gree eB rt 
d on ney 


Prarmigan and 
pue OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE 
anit By TOM OAKLEIG 


essons on grouse shooting are _~ ood. 
are the very best that have ever appeared in peut. _ sad 


London: Ridgways. Piccadilly. 
Just published, by P. Rolandi, 20, Berners-street, Oxtord-street, 
AHRCHEN UND SAGEN. Tales and Tra- 














ditions, collected from the best Misr if’ GRIM 
H. STEFFENS, GAAL, L. BECHS TEIN. M H, an 
G. SCHW With a German —y English 


Vorsines 
PEL. Embe! 


Paradigms of the German Grammar, b 
h Weedehes” 18mo. extra 


wit cuts, and a coloured 
boa: 


rds, 

Guide to Italian Translation and Construction; 

or, a Series of entertaining and instructive Extracts, to be ren- 
dered from the English wy into the Italian, through the 

assistance of Notes, preceded by a summary of the most im- 
rtant Rules of Italian Grammar, &c. &c. By P. Rosteri, of 
orence. 12mo. boards, 3s. 6d. 

Key to the same, forming an amusing Reading. 

book. 12mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S HISTORY OF SCOT LAND, 
For the Use of Schools. In2 thick vols. with a Map, 
HE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, from the 
earliest period to the gions bj the Rebellion 1745-6 ; con- 
tained in * Tales ots. Grandtath 
ALTER COT T, Bart. 
Robert Cadell E Balnbursh; Whittakes & Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 

Lifeof Sir Walter r Scott, y Mr. ‘Lockhart. 7 vols, 
Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 


Scott’s Poetry. 12 vols. 








Scott’s Prose Works. 28 vols. 
NEW CREATIONS. 
Now ready. the Ninth Thousa 
RK LODGE’S PEERAGE 


with the Arms of the Peers beautifully engraved and 
incorporated with the text, indedies the New Creations. 


MR. LODGE’S GENEALOGY OF THE PEERAGE; 
containing the Ancestral pens of the British Nobility: the 
new and enlarged edition, revised and corrected 
“This work should form a portion of every gentleman's 
library ; at all times the information which it contains, derived 
from official sources exclusively at the command of the cates 
is of importance to most classes of the community ; to 
quary it ovents. tncmactte, for implicit reliance may be placed 
ts n — 
“i & Otley, Public Leroy Conduit street. 
a few days, in _ price 
TRICTURES on the LIFE of WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE. 
By THOMAS CLARKSON, M 
With a Corseapendanen between Lord a and Mr. 
arkson; and 
R ks on the Edinburgh Review ort ate. Wilberforce's Life. 
London: Longman, Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the: came ‘Author, 
Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and Historical Re 


searches. 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 

LOUDON’S SUBURBAN GARDENER, COMPLETE, 

This iz § wRURE , in 1 vol. 8vo. price 20s. cloth lettered, 
BURBAN GARDENER and VILLA 

COMPANION. itiostrated \ hoe te Engravings. 














“ Not only ene >. are looking out for a house, but such as 

are settled in one already, be it small or large, will find much 

weal and are information. = who delight in a garden 
h ss t Spectat 

"London: printed for the Author, ‘and sold by Longman & Co. 


FINE ARTS—SCULPTURE, 
On Monday, Angee i. — be my a in imp. 8vo. on 


pric ls. 
UTLINES. “of "CELEBRATED WORKS 
from the BEST MASTERS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
Tae the Farnese Hercules, The Graces by Canova, 
Eve by Baily, Venus_and Adonis by Canova. No. II. will be 
blished on the Ist of September, and contain Venus de Medici, 
ie Canova, Venus ocr 5 ga by Canova, Narcissus by 





on. To be continued Monthly. 
Marton, 12, St. Martin’ Sgeurt, Leicester-square ; and to 
mS ‘bad of all Print and Booksellers 








London: James Seu.atne. 4, Took’s Court, 
Published every Saturd: day. “ the ATHE 
M4, Os Seg es 

and 


Chancery 
NASUM OFFICE, 


for sconLann, Messrs. radfute, 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majest: 


D. Campbell, Glasgow ; for lagLanp, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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